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“ Sir,” said Dr, Jounson, “let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” 
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Hed as a Rose is She. 


By tHe AvutHor or “CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 





Cuaprern XXX, 


HIS first day is a sample of Esther's new life; the other days were 
like it—not a jot better, not a jot worse. The same thing hap- 
pened at the same time each day: no two things ever changed places. 
It was a life that provided all the necessaries of life—that demanded 
no hard manual labour, no overworking of the brain. The intellectual 
faculties that it called into play must have been possessed by any 
moderately intelligent seven-years’ child. No one bullies Esther; no 
one oppresses her; no one troubles their head much about her. So as 
she performs her monotonous, easy, tiresome little duties towards 
them, the old people have no sort of objection to her enjoying life, if 
she can. With the aged, comfort and happiness are interchangeable 
terms: continuous warmth of body, pleasant-tasted meats, a profound 
stagnant quiet around their armchairs, much sleep—these are their 
summum bonum. They have had love, and have outlived it—excite- 
ment also, and grief: they have outlived all but the elemental 
instincts that refuse to be outlived. Looking back from the vantage- 
ground of dotage on the fought battle of life, they wonder that any 
one can long to be in the thick of it. In this life of Esther’s there 
are no hardships to be borne—none of those sufferings, the enduring of 
which with self-conscious complacent heroism almost compensates 
them. It has none of the elements of tragedy: there is nothing very 
noble in bearing with respectable patience the trifling annoyance of 
making yourself hoarse roaring the price of wheat, and the pros and 
cons of disendowment, into an old man’s ear ; there is nothing grand 
in picking up the countless dropped stitches in an old woman’s knit- 
ting. In it there is nothing to endure, nothing to enjoy; it is essen- 
tially negative, flat, stale, sterile. It would be all very well if any end 
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were to be seen to it; if it were not a sort of small Eternity in life ; if 
there were to be distant holidays to be looked forward to, when the 
few saved pounds might be poured, with the joyful generosity of the 
very poor, into some stricken parent’s lap—might go to buy boots and 
shoes for needy little brothers and sisters. But 


“ Fatherly, motherly, sisterly, brotherly 
Home she has none.” 


All her life seems crowded into the seventeen years behind her; there 
seems to be nothing left to happen in the fifty or sixty years ahead. 
She has nothing to look forward to but huge cycles of newspaper 
reading, footstool-carrying, message-running ; of lending all her useful 
organs of sight and hearing and touch to others; of keeping for her- 
self only her suffering, aching, empty heart! 


“ Every succeeding year will steal something away from her beauty.” 
g g y 


People pity her now, because she is so young and so pretty—not re- 
flecting that the possession of the two best gifts under heaven makes 
her so much the less worthy a subject for compassion. Twenty years 
hence, she will probably be a “companion” still—will be not near so 
young, not near so touching, and infinitely more to be pitied. 

The snow lies long—longer than it generally does at this time of 
year. Ordinarily the old Cheshire saying holds good : 


“Tf there’s ice in October as ’ll hould a duck, 
All the rest of the winter ‘Il turn to muck!” 


But this October there has been ice enough to hold many ducks; but 
yet the rest of the winter shows no signs of, as the homely saw phrases 
it, “turning to muck.” In the little flower-garden, round three sides 
of which the ivied buttressed house is built, only a white heap here, 
and a white depression there, show where bush or bed were wont to 
be. Over the fair wide park, with all its mimic hills and valleys, 
copses and spinneys, God has laid a great sheet—great as the one that 
was let down by its four corners on the housetop to the fastidious 
Apostle—a sheet purely, crisply, miserably white. In the park Esther, 
in the early gloaming, after the daily drive, so literally a promenade 
en voiture, takes long walks ; ruins her boots, discolours her petticoats, 
and makes her crape crimp with snow-water : strolls listless and alone 
under the old bare trees that have stripped off all their clothing—now 
at the very time that they seem to need them most ; traces the slender 
footprints of the famished birds—the little delicate tracks crossing and 
recrossing one another. And always the leading thought—displaced 
now and then by lesser thoughts, that flit like travelling swallows 
hrough her mind, but ever, ever returning—is, “ Where is Jack? Where 
has my boy gone to? Where is he now, at this moment?” If some 
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trusty messenger could but come to her, with sure tidings, saying, “ It 
is well with him!” Has she any reason for believing him to be in 
heaven, beyond the vague confidence that most people seem to feel 
that their relatives must be there, on the principle, I suppose, of the 
French Duke, of whom his kindred remarked, that “God would 
certainly think twice ‘avant de damner une personne de sa qualite !’” 
Jack’s death had been most unlike the deaths of the shining Evan- 
gelical lights in Bessy Brandon’s books, whose whole lives had been 
but trifling prologues to the jubilant drama of their death. Death had 
been to them an ecstacy; they had died with words of confident 
rapture on their lips—with strains of welcoming music in their ears: 
he had departed painfully, sadly, almost dumbly; no sound of 
triumphant clarions greeted him from beyond Death’s deep ford. Is 
he, then, in hell ? Oh blessed doctrine of cleansing purgatorial pains! 
if our faith would but admit of you! Which of us does not seem to 
himself so much too bad for heaven, so much too good for hell ? 


“Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at the last be saved!” 


Where is he, then ?—where is he? She takes counsel of the mute 
forces of nature—of the clouds, the snows, and the blasts. But of what 
use? They knew not of his story; or, if they did, they were forbidden 
to tell of it; silence was laid like a seal upon their lips. 

It is not in the most edifying books that the grandest sayings are 
to be found. What can be nobler than this of Rousseau’s dying Julie: 
“Qui s’endort dans le sein d’un pére, n'est pas en souci du réveil ?” 

The wearier in body she can return from these long sad rambles, 
the better pleased is Esther; for is not weariness the father of sleep— 
sleep, the one impartial thing under heaven ; sleep, the radical; sleep, 
the leveller, that leaves a king’s arms to embrace a tinker? But of 
what use is it to sleep, if in sleep one hear— 


“False voices, feel the kisses of false mouths, 
And footless sound of perished feet ” ? 


And worse even than such dream-tortured slumber is fear-tortured 
waking. Constitutionally timid, a weakened body and broken spirit 
have made Esther pitiably nervous. Jealousy, remorse, and fear run a 
dreary race for the palm of extremest suffering; and I am not sure 
that fear does not win. The poor child suffers the torments of the 
damned in her huge hearse-bed in the far-off, rat-haunted, ghostly 
old chamber. She dreads falling asleep, for fear of waking to find the 
low fire playing antics with Burke’s long nose and spectacles, with 
Pitt's maypole figure on the screen; flickerimg over the malignant 
fleshy Cupids on the wall; of waking to see, looking in upon her 
through the curtains, Jack's face—not kind, débonnaire, smiling, as 
. she used to see it in the study at home (for that could frighten no 
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one), but solemn, stiff, with closed eyes and bandaged chin, as she had 
last seen it. Sometimes she sits up in bed, a cold sweat standing on her 
brow, as some noise, distincter than usual, sounds through the room; a 
“thud, thud,” as of some falling object ; an unexplained rustling in the 
passage; a little clicking in the door-lock—sits up, listening with 
strained ears, thinking, “Can that be rats?” Momently she expects 
to see some crape-masked burglar enter the door or window. And if 
such burglar did enter, it would be useless to scream for help; she is 
too far off from the rest of the household to be heard: it would be of 
no use to ring the bell, for it rings downstairs, miles away, and every- 
body is in bed and asleep upstairs. So she lies quaking—her terror 
now and then rising to such an uncontrollable pitch that she feels as 
though, if it lasted a moment longer, she must go mad: listening 
with intense impatience to the leisurely “ Tick-tack, tick-tack, tick-tack ” 
of the cuckoo-clock outside ; listening with inexpressible longing to 
hear it say, “ Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo!” four times. At four 
o'clock she will be safe, she thinks; at four o’clock cocks begin to 
crow, dairymaids to get up, the bodiless dead return to their church- 
yard homes, night's unutterable horror to pass. What wonder if, after 
the agony of such vigils—agony causeless, you will say, unreasonable, 
but none the less real, none the less acute for that—she comes down 
in the morning wan, nerveless, with haggard cheeks,and great dark 
streaks under the unrested beauty of her eyes ? 





“The time is near the birth of Christ.” 


“Stir-up Sunday” is past; people have bought their raisins and 
suet and citron, and begun to mix their Christmas puddings. Turkeys 
lie dead, thick as autumn-leaves in Vallambrosa. The snow is gone, 
but not without leaving Miss Craven the legacy of a very bad cold, 
derived from countless soaked stockings and neglected wet petticoats. 
She has had it a fortnight, and her weakened lowered frame seems 
incapable of shaking off the trifling ailment. For a week her voice 
has been almost gone, and she has consumed many sticks of liquorice, 
many boxes of black-currant lozenges, in the endeavour to bring it 
back to the requisite shouting pitch for the inevitable daily newspaper 
reading. 

It is afternoon: heavy rain, following the thaw, has prevented the 
invariable drive to Shelford. Mrs. Blessington and the two girls are 
sitting in the great room hung with battle-pieces, which is old- 
fashionedly named “the saloon.” It is a mercy that it is a great room 
—else the fire, piled halfway up the chimney, and the never-opened 
windows would render it unendurably close. As it is, the atmosphere, 
though less stifling than that of the interior of the family-coach, is 
fustier than is altogether agreeable. 

“My dear,” says Mrs. Blessington, shivering, “pick up my shawl; 
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I really must have sandbags to those windows; there comes in a wind 
at them that positively nearly blows one out of one’s chair.” 

Esther complies, and then resumes her occupation of holding a 
skein of wool for Miss Blessington to wind. As often as she can 
do so without positive rudeness, she takes long looks at her com- 
panion’s face—immovably polished, like a monumental angel’s: looks 
at her, half out of that sheer love of beauty in any form, from a man’s 
to a beetle’s, which is innate in some sensuous ‘natures ; partly, and 
much more, because each frosty-fair feature of her face, each trinket 
almost upon her person, is linked indissolubly in her mind with some 
look or word of St. John. Association, they say, lies stronger in a 
smell than in aught else—stronger than in anything seen or heard ; 
and so now the slight subtle scent floating from Constance’s perfumed 
hair recalls to the sad young “companion,” with a thrust of sharpest 
pain, her one day’s betrothal; that one day for whose sweet sake she 
does not regret having endured the calamity of existence ; that day 
when they sowed— 

Their talk with little kisses, thick 


As roses in rose harvest.” 


It is odd how often, when one is musing dumbly ‘on some un- 
spoken name, the people in whose company one is give utterance 
to that name, without any former conversation having led up to it. 

“My dear Constance,” says Mrs. Blessington, her slow old thoughts 
having at length travelled from draughts and sandbags, “do you 
think St. John has any fancy as to what room he has? Young men 
are sometimes faddy. I depend upon you to tell me, and I will give 
Franklin orders about it.” 

St. John’s room! He is coming here, then! The wool that she is 
holding drops forgotten into Esther’s lap; the old delicious carmine 
that used to make her so like a dog-rose springs up suddenly lovely 
into her face. Love is as hard to kill as any snake: 


“ Now, at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies ; 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes: 
Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over 
From death to life, thou mightst him yet recover.” 


“Unless you hold the skein differently, Miss Craven, I’m afraid I 
really cannot wind it,” says Constance, a slight shade of contemptuous 
displeasure in her voice. 

Esther jumps back to reality, to find Miss Blessington’s icy 
unescapable eyes riveted upon her. She cannot turn away her head, 
nor dive under the table for an imagiaary lost handkerchief; she 
cannot lift her hands to hide her face; her occupation, which keeps both 
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ruthlessly employed, forbids it. She can only sit still, plainly crimson, 
and be stared at. 

“Thanks, very much, aunt,” Constance says, in her ladylike piano 
voice, beginning again to turn the scarlet ball swiftly through her long 
pale fingers ; “ but I don’t think he has any fancies. I could not think 
of letting you spoil him by supposing he has; I’m sure he will be very 
happy, wherever you put him.” 

“The blue room in the west gallery is one of the warmest in the 
house,” rejoins the old lady, gathering her wraps closelier about her : 
“it is next but two to Miss Craven’s; it has the same aspect. Yours is 
warm—isn’t it, my dear ?—and there is a bath-room opening out of it.” 

“Ts Mr. Gerard coming here?” asks Esther, tremulously, resolute 
to show Miss Blessington that she can mention his name. 

“Yes, my dear—to-morrow. Do you know him? Oh no! of 
course you cannot,” replies the old jlady, looking a little inquisitively 
at the tender rose-face of the girl. 

“ Miss Craven met him at Felton last autumn,” Constance answers ° 
for her—no faintest gust of feeling apparently agitating the even in- 
difference of her voice. “ He was most goodnatured to her; riding and 
walking, and altogether making a martyr of himself. St. John makes 
himself very useful, flirting with all the young ladies that come to the 
house : he really is invaluable in that way !” 

Esther stoops her head low down, choked with indignation. “ Per- 
haps I don’t come under the head of a ‘ young lady,’” she says, almost 
in a whisper; “ but he certainly did not flirt with me.” 

“ Didnt he ?” Constance replies, carelessly. “Oh, if I recollect right, 
he amused himself a little—he always does. I often take him to task 
about that manner of his; it might give rise to unlucky mistakes ; 
people who don’t know him don’t understand it.” 

Esther bites her lips, but has the sense to allow, with vast difficulty, 
this last observation to pass unquestioned. 

“His horses have arrived already,” continues Constance, placidly ; 
“he has actually been unconscionable enough to send four of them: 
he is evidently going to test uncle’s and your patience to the utmost 
by making a perfect visitation.” 

“Felton is such a good hunting country, that I wonder Mr. 
Gerard can bear to leave it now, just as the frost has broken up,” 
remarks Esther, almost composedly; a dim exquisite hope flashing 
up in her mind that he has heard of her being at Blessington, and 
is coming to ask her ‘to forgive him—to forgive her rather; to ask 
her to kiss and make friends. 

The story-book ending, “ Lived happy ever after,” is running through 
her brain, when her reverie is broken, gently but very effectually, as 


reveries are apt to be, by a simple speech of Miss Blessington’s, spoken 
with a little smile: 
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“Tt is evident that Miss Craven has not heard our news, is not it, 
aunt ?” 

“What news ?” inquires the girl, eagerly. 

“ Nothing of much interest to any one but ourselves, I suppose. It 
is only” (speaking with slow triumph, and narrowly watching the effect 
of her words) “that St. John and I have made up our minds to marry 
one another!” 

The knife cuts as clear and clean ay she could have wished ; the 
divine happy rose-flush slips away suddenly out of the poor blank face 
opposite her ; a grey ashy-white takes its place. She had thought 
that pain and pleasure were buried with Jack on the slope of Glan- 
yr-Afon’s mountain graveyard ; but that moment of raging agony un- 
deceivesher. For an instant the table and chairs seem dancing round : 
a humming buzz sounds dully in her ears; then the faintness passes ; 
the table and chairs stand still again; the buzz ceases; and she is 
sitting on an old gilt chair: her arms still moving mechanically, with 
the outstretched wool upon them, while Constance goes winding, 
winding on—winding away hope and pleasure and joy ; while the ball, 
growing larger under her hands, seems to have stolen its red colour 
from Esther’s heart-blood. 

“Our friends have really been very disagreeable to us about it,” 
says Miss Blessington, with a subdued laugh ; “they tell us that it is 
the most uninteresting marriage they ever heard of, for that they had 
all foretold it, heaven knows how many centuries ago!” 

“Tt is very seldom,” replies Mrs. Blessington, shaking her head 
slowly to and fro, “ that a young man shows the sense St. John Gerard 
has done in coming into his parents’ views for him: in the present day 
they are mostly so headstrong and resolute to pick and choose for 
themselves, which generally ends in their selecting some worthless 
person utterly unsuited to their rank and fortune.” 

“How long have you been engaged?” asks Esther, presently, 
framing her words with as much difficulty as though they had been 
spoken in some little-known foreign tongue. Worse to her than the 
loss of St. John is the consciousness that that loss is written in despair’s 
grey colours on her faded face, right’, under her rival’s victorious 
eyes. 

“How long? I really forget,” answers Constance, with affected 
carelessness. “Oh, no! By-the-bye,I recollect; it was almost imme- 
diately after you left Felton. I daresay” (with a smile) “that you 
were among the ranks of the prophets; lookers-on proverbially see 
most of the game.” 

“ Indeed—no !” cries the girl, with a passionate disclaimer, the 
agony of loss made sharper by the humiliation of defeat. “ Nothing 
ever struck me as more unlikely !” 

“Indeed! And why, may I ask ?” 
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The skein is finished ; Esther lifts one hand to her face, and feels a 
slight relief in the partial shade. 

“Why, pray ?” with a slightly sharpened accent. 

“ Because—because,” she answers, in confusion, “you had been 
brought up together from children; because Mr. Gerard’s manner 
seemed so much more like a brother's than a—a—lover's.” 

,. The word so applied half-chokes her. 

“We dislike public demonstrations of affection, both of us,” re- 
joins the other, coldly displeased ; “we leave those to servants and 
savages.” 

A footman enters with tea in handleless red dragon cups, costly as 
age, brittleness, and ingenious ugliness can make them. 

Esther leans back in her chair, idle, staring vacantly at the pane, 
blurred with big rain-drops. 

After a pause, “ You have not congratulated me, Miss Craven,’ 
Constance says, sipping her tea delicately; her madonna smile re- 
laxing the severely correct lines of her Greek mouth. 

Esther gives a great start. “I? Oh, I beg your pardon! I—I 
forgot ; I—I—I congratulate you !” 

«y was just going to write and tell you the news,” says Constance, 
graciously—* I ‘thought it might interest you, as you had been with 
us so lately, and seen the whole thing going on—when we heard of 
your brother’s sudden death.” 

Esther rises abruptly, and walks to the window, with that painful 
hatred in her heart towards Miss Blessington that we feel towards 
those who lightly name our sacred dead to us. 

“Was he your on/y brother, my dear ?” inquires Mrs. Blessington, 
with languid interest. 

“Yes.” 

“Dear—dear! Very sad—very sad! And what did he die of? 
Consumption ?” 

“ No—diphtheria.” 

“Ah! A very fatal complaint, my dear, especially among children. 
T have always had a great horror of it. In my younger days it used to 
be called sore-throat, but I suppose it killed just as many people then 
as it does now that it has got a fine long Latin name. I suppose your 
poor brother suffered a great deal—didn’t he, love ?” 

No answer, except a stifled sob, a rush from the room, and the sound 
of flying feet upon the hall’s stone floor. 

There are some things past human endurance; and to hear Jack’s 
parting agonies—agonies whose memory she herself dare as yet hardly 
contemplate in her heart’s low depths—lightly discussed by a gossiping 
old woman, is one of those things. 
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Cuaprrer XXXI. 


“Gur me some fresh candles—long ones; longer than these—as long 
as you possibly can,” Esther says that same evening, on going to bed, 
to the housemaid whom she finds putting coals on her fire. 

“T think, ’m, that you will find that these will last for to-night,” 
the woman answers, looking at the very respectable dimensions of the 
unlit candles on Esther’s green old-fashioned toilet-table. 

** No—no, they wont !” she answers, nervously ; “it is better to be 
on the safe side.” 

“ Would you like a night-light, miss ?” 

“Oh no, no! they make the corners of the room blacker than ever, 
and they cast such odd shadows, I’m so afraid of the dark,” she ends, 
shuddering. 

“T’m afraid you don’t sleep well, ’m?” 

“Not very. By-the-bye” (with a sudden inspiration), “have you 
got anything that you could give me to make me sleep—any opiate of 
any kind ?” 

“Tve got a little laudanum, ma’am, that Mrs, Franklin give me 
last week when I had a bad face.” 

“Fetch it me,” she cries, eagerly ; “that is, if you don’t want it 
yourself. It is very foolish of me,” she says, looking rather ashamed, 
“but [cannot sleep for fright.” 

The servant goes, and presently returns with a small dark-blue 
bottle. 

“About how much ought one to take, I wonder?’ Esther says, 
holding it up between herself and the firelight. 

“If you have never been used to take it before, I should think two 
or three drops would be hample, ’m; I hope, ’m” (with a little 
anxiety in her florid plebeian face), “as you'll be careful not to take 
a hoverdose, or you might chance never to wake up again: I knew a 
young person as took it by mistake for ‘black dose’-—it was the fault 
of the chemist’s young man—and in an hour she was a corpse; they 
said as she had took enough to kill ten men.” 

“It is no wonder that she was a corpse, then,” Miss Craven 
answers, with a slight smile. “TI should not think” (scrutinising the 
little bottle inquisitively), “that there was enough here to kill one 
woman, let alone ten men. Yes, I'll be careful; thanks, very much. 
Good-night !” (with her pretty courteous smile). 

The housemaid being gone, Esther bolts the door—a weakly de- 
fensive measure against one class of assailants, the crape-masked 
burglars ; though, as she is aware, utterly impotent against the other 
and worse class—the intangible, unkeep-out-able revenants; the 
rustlers along the passage, the rattlers of the lock. She then seats 
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herself at the dressing-table, flings down her arms among her brushes 
and combs, and sinks her head upon them, in closest proximity to 
the candles, whose little spires of flame the wind, thrusting its thin 
body in between window and frame, dtives right against the tumbled 
plenty of her hair. In this attitude she remains a long time; for- 
getting even to search under the bed, up the chimney, behind the 
screen, or in the huge japanned chest, upon which a disconnected 
but interesting landscape of cocks, pagodas, and junks picks itself 
out, in tarnished yellow, from the dull black ground. 

It is impossible for the most comprehensive mind or body to con- 
tain any two distinct, even though not necessarily opposite feelings, in 
their fullest force, at the same time. If one is famished with hunger, 
one cannot be consumed by thirst; if one is consumed by thirst, one 
cannot be famished with hunger. If one is in despair at being for- 
gotten by one’s lover, one is indifferent as to the onset of any number 
of ghosts and murderers; if one is paralysed by fear of ghosts and 
murderers, one is tolerably indifferent as to one’s lover’s lapse of 
memory. For the first time since his death, Jack is not the leading 
thought in Esther's mind. Poor dead! How can they be so un- 
reasonable as to expect to be anyone’s leading thought? Even we 
noisy, voiceful, visible living are obliged to keep crying out, “I am 
here—remember me,” in order not to sink into oblivion amongst our 
neighbours and kinsfolk. 


“Wilt thou remember me when I am gone, 
Further each day from thy vision withdrawn— 
Thou in the sunset, and I in the dawn ?” 


Pretty, tender, touching lines; but I think that the answer to them, 
if given truly, would hardly content the asker: “I will remember 
thee for a very little while; even till I see some one younger and 
prettier than thou wert, and then I will forget thee !” 

Miss Craven starts up, after awhile, and begins to walk up and 
down, over the creaky up-and-downy boards, and to speak vehemently 
and out loud to the rats, who, numerous and cheerful as usual, are 
scrabbling, pattering, squeaking under the floor, behind the wainscot, 
in the japan-chest. “ At all events,” ‘she says, with a sort of savage 
satisfaction, “there is one comfort: he'll be miserable—he’ll curse 
the day when he ties himself to that lump of blancmange. Blanc- 
mange! white meat! that exactly expresses her; she looks as if 
she would be good to eat—soft, luscious, ripe. Unfortunately, a man 
does not contemplate eating his wife!” 

But even this little angry gleam of comfort has but a short life. 
Soon, too soon, it occurs to her that men do not look at a woman 
with women’s eyes. Men, being three parts animal themselves, con- 
done any offence to a woman the animal part of whom is perfect 
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and beautiful. How else is it that beauty—mere blank beauty, 
although destitute of any accessory charms—can always command 
its price in the market, and that price a high one? In marrying 
Constance, St. John will have no disappointments to undergo, no 
discoveries to make. He has known her all her life; has seen her 
change from a handsome stupid child intoa handsomer stupider 
girl, and bloom, lastly, into a handsomest, stupidest woman. Con- 
stance has no antecedents; she is a woman without a history. That 
also is in her favour. A man likes to write his name on a sheet of 
white paper better than on one upon which many other men have 
written theirs. Perfectly virtuous, perfectly healthy, perfectly beau- 
tiful, young, rich, not ill-tempered, not fast, not shrew-tongued— 
surely she is a prize worth any man’s drawing. If, in addition to 
her long list of qualifications, she possessed also Desdemona’s heart 
and Imogen’s mind, it would be too hard upon the rest of woman- 


kind : 


“Why should one woman have all goodly things *” 


Want of sympathy with the companion of her life makes a woman 
embittered, reckless—sends her often trespassing on her neighbours’ 
preserves, in the endeavour to find there that congeniality of spirit 
which is not to be met with in her own. Want of sympathy with the 
companion of jis life sends a man oftener to his club; makes him 
much pleasanter to other women when he goes into society ; makes 
him sulky and sleepy when he dines at home—that is all. Doubt- 
less St. John will be indifferent to his bride at first ; he will dislocate 
his jaw with yawning during their wedding-tour, but she will bear 
him children ; “selon les us et coutumes Anglaises, elle aura beau- 
coup d’enfants ;” he will like her for that. Year by year they will 
come here to Blessington, probably. Year by year she (Esther) will 
see the blossom of a fuller contentment on his wide brow, the quiet 
of a deeper rest in his restless eyes. And she herself will be here 
always, for one cannot throw away one’s daily bread. Year by year 
they will find her with even thinner hair, sharper shoulders, drabber 
cheeks ; and he, looking upon her with the forgiveness of complete 
indifference, will say to himself, “She is bad, and she is ugly; I 
was well rid of her!” Than to be so forgiven, how much rather 
would she have been struck down dead by his hand, lifted in right- 
eous anger and vengeance, on that moonlit September night, beside 
the glassy rush-brimmed mere at Felton! A sudden rage at her 
own fatuity fills her, when she looks back on that idiotic hope that 
had up-sprung in her mind, that his object in coming to Blessington 
was to pardon her, and take her back to himself. Do men ever 
pardon a sin against themselves ? 
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: Worse than despair, 
Wo orse e than bitterness of death, is hope. 
It is the only ill which can find place 
Upon the giddy, sharp, and narrow hour 
Tottering beneath us. Plead with the swift frost, 
That it should spare the eldest flower of spring ; 
Plead with awakening earthquake, o’er whose couch 
Even now a city stands, strong, fair, and free, 
Now stench and blackness yawns like death. Oh! plead 
With famine and wind-walking pestilence, 
Blind lightning, or the deep sea; not with man— 
Cruel, cold, formal man—righteous in words, 
In deeds a Cain.” 


She sits down before her looking-glass, and stares desperately, with 
inner eyes, at the blank ruin of her life; with outer eyes at the ruin 
mirrored in her sunken altered face, that the old looking-glass, blurred 
with rust-stains, makes look more sunken and altered still. Involun- 
tarily she lifts her thumb and forefinger, and lays them in the hollows 
of her cheek, as if seeking for the red carnations that used to flower so 
fairly there. She has noticed before the decay of her beauty—noticed 
it with apathy, as who should say, “ Everything else is gone, why 
should not this go too?” But now she observes it with a sick pang, 
as at the parting with a friend: she would give ten years of her life 
to reach it back again. “It was only for my beauty he liked me,” 
she says, still speaking aloud; “ it was only for my beauty that any- 
body could like me; there is nothing else to like in me. I never was 
clever, or said witty things, or sang, or played : I was only pretty. 
Now that that is gone, everything is gone !” 

As one shipwrecked, floating about ¢ on a plank among the weltering 
waves of some great plunging, grey-green sea, strains his eyes along 
the horizon to see some sail-speck, some misty palm-island, that looks 
as though it were hung midway in air; soshe strains her mental eyes 
to catch sight of some friendly ship that may take her off from this 
rock of her despair. This world is full of pairs, but some oversight 
has left a good many odd ones also; Esther is an odd one. Her road 
has come toa blank wall, and there stopped. Is there no ladder that 
can overclimb this wall ?—no gap in all the thickness of its brick-and- 
mortar ?—no outlet ? 

She rises and stands by the fire ; her eyes down-dropped on the blue- 
and-white Dutch tiles—on the hobs, and queer brass-inlaid dogs: in- 
voluntarily she raises them, and they rest upon the little laudanum- 
bottle on the chimneypiece. Quick as lightning, an answer to her 
thought-question seems flashed across her ‘mind. ‘There is a ladder 
that can overclimb any wall; there is a gap that can give egress 
through the stoutest masonries ; there is an outlet from the deepest 
dungeon : and this ladder, this gap, this outlet, men call Death. Over 
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the sea of her memory the housemaid’s words float back: “I hope 
you'll be careful not to take an overdose, ’m, or you might chance 
never to wake again!” They had been spoken in careful warning ; to 
her they seemed words of persuasive promise. Never to wake again! 
Never to say again in the evening, “ Would God it were morning !” 
and in the morning, “ Would God it were evening !” 

~ To Esther, the great sting of death had always laid in his pain—in 
his gasping breath, twitched features, writhen unfleshed limbs; but 
this death that comes in sleep can be no bitterer than a mother that 
lifts her little slumbering child out of his small bed (he not knowing), 
and bears him away softly. The idea of self-slaughter, when first sug- 
gested, has always something terrific, especially to us, who from our 
birth have been taught to look upon it as a crime hardly second to 
murder; to us, to whom Cato’s great heroism and Lucretia’s chaste 
martyrdom seem as sins. Some vague idea that suicide is forbidden 
in the Scriptures runs through Esther's mind. She sits down at the 
table, and, drawing a Bible towards her, searches long among the par- 
tial, temporary, and local prohibitions and commands of the Books of 
the Law, and still longer among the universal, all-applying prohibitions 
and commands of Gospel and Epistle. Whether it be that she search 
ill, or that there is nought therein written on the subject she seeks, 
she knows not; only she finds nothing; and, closing the book, she 
leans her pale cheek on her closed white hand. Her brain feels 
strangely calm, and she even forgets the darkness of the night, musing 
on a deeper darkness. 

What is this death, that we write in such great black letters? After 
all, what is it that we know about him, for or against? Is it fair to 
condemn him unheard, unknown? Why should we give him any em- 
bodiment ?—why should we personify him at all? He is but an ending : 
What is there in the end of anything more terrifying than in its begin- 
ning, or its middle? Death is but the end of life, as birth is its begin- 
ning, and as some unnoticed moment in its course is its middle, 

Why are the waters in which we set our feet at the last more coldly 
awful than those out of which we stepped at the first ? Both—both, 
are they not portions of the great sea of Eternity that floweth ever 
round Time’s little island? A clock is wound up for a certain number 
of hours; when that number of hours has elapsed, it stops. Our 
more complicated machinery is wound up to go for a certain number 
of years, months, days; when that number of years, months, and days 
is elapsed, we stop—that is all. What is this life, about the taking 
or keeping of which we make such a clamour, as if it were some great, 
costly, goodly thing ? 

“Tt is but a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep.” 


It is cowardly, disloyal, say they, for a soldier to desert the pos! at 
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which he has been set. Ay, but the galley-slave, chained to an oar, 
if he can but break his chain and be gone, may flee away, and none 
blame him. A prisoner that is not on parole, what shall hinder him 
from escaping? If he can but burst his bars, and draw his strong 
bolts, may he not out and away into the freeair? If, before our birth, 
in that unknown pre-existence of ours at which backward-reaching 
memory catches not, we, standing looking into life, had said, “Oh, 
Master, give me of this life! I know not what it is, but I would fain 
taste it; and if Thou givest it to me, 1 swear to Thee to keep and 
guard it carefully, as long as I may .” But have we ever so asked 
for it? Has it not been thrust upon us, undesiring, unconsulted, as 
a gift that is neither of beauty nor of price? Who can chide us, if, 
laying it down meekly at the everlasting feet, we say, “Oh, Great 
Builder! take back that house in which, a reluctant tenant, Thou hast 
placed me. Resume Thy gift; it is a burden too heavy for me! Lay 
it, I pray Thee, on shoulders that mayhap may bear it stoutlier !” 

She lifts the bottle, having uncorked it, to her lips, and tastes. It 
has a deathly, sickly flavour, not enticing. Hesitating, she holds it in 
her hand, half-frightened, half-allured ; while her heart beats loud 
and hard. “It is the key to all my doubts,” she says within herself, 
looking stedfastly at it: “it is the answer to all my questions. If I 
do but drink this little draught, I shall have all knowledge ; I shall 
never wonder again! I shall know where Jack is; I shall be with 
him! But shall 1?” Ay, that’s the rub! Even in this small 
world, to be alive at the same time with another person is not neces- 
sarily, or even probably, to be with him. Wide continents, high 
mountains, deep rivers often sever those that are closest of kin; and 
in the world of the dead, which, being so much more populous, must 
be so much the greater, is it not likely that still wider continents, 
higher mountains, deeper rivers, may part two that would fain be 
together ? What if, before her time, she incur the abasement of 
death, the dishonour of corruption, and yet attain not the object for 
whose sake she is willing desperately to lay her comely head in the 
dust ? 

She changes her attitude, puts down the bottle, and again stoops her 
small flower-face on her bent fingers—her thoughts varying their 
channel a little: “If I go, I shall leave no gap behind me, any more 
than a teacupful of water taken out of a great pool leaves a gap 
behind. If it is disgraceful to go willingly out of the world, instead 
of being dragged unwillingly out of it, my disgrace is my own. I in- 
volve no one else in it; there is no one of my name left to be ashamed 
of me. I leave no work undone in the world. Hundreds of others 
can carry air-cushions, and read to a deaf old man far more patiently 
than I have done. My fifty pounds a year will go to put daily bread 
into some other poor woman's mouth, to whom it may perhaps taste 
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sweeter than it has done to me.” Her head sinks forward again on 
her outstretched arms. . . . “Tt is awful to go out into the 
dark all by oneself,” she thinks, with a pang of intense self-pity, as she 
feels the warm gentle life throbbing in her round tender limbs: “and 
I, that hate the « dark so , is it very wicked of me to think of this 
thing? People will say so, but I will not hear them. Where shall I 
be to-morrow at even ?” 

“You will be at Blessington, and feeling a good deal ashamed of 
your absurd paroxysm of cowardly despair,” answers plain common 
sense, who, in the shape of an untold multitude of rats, begins rushing 
and gnawing, hundred-toothed, scampering hundred-footed behind the 
walls. 

Esther lifts her foolish prone head, and listens. “Skurry—skurry !” 
go the rats; ‘ Crack!” go the beams ; “‘ Thud !” goes some unexplained 
bulk, in the dining-room underneath! As the tide, at flood, creeps 
up and over the sands, so the child’s old fears creep up and over her 
new mad scheme of suicide. “ Rustle—rustle !” come the ghostly dresses 
along the China gallery ; “Click, rattle——rattle, click!” goes the door- 
lock. Down goes the laudanum-bottle on the table, and Esther, springing 
to her feet, begins to unfasten, with fingers rendered nervous by ex- 
treme haste, her dress and the belt round her thin waist. “Crack— 
crack—crack !” goes something close to the bed-head ; “ Bang!” goes a 
distant door. There is no wind; what or who can have executed that 
bang? The fire, which has been burning hollow for some time, 
collapses, and falls in suddenly with a clear loud noise. In one leap 
Miss Craven is in bed and beneath the sheltering bedclothes. 

All very well pensively to contemplate, in half-earnest, the conveying 
oneself out of a world that has been a most harsh stepmother to one, 
but by no means well to have one’s graceful farewells to existence 
broken in upon by a nation tailed and whiskered—by the spirits of old 
reprobates in flowered dressing-gowns, and of ladies, who nightly carry 
their patched and powdered heads like parcels under their arms! 

Good-nighit, wicked woman! May the rats career all night over 
your small face, as a punishment for your great idiocy ! 





CuHapter XXXII. 


Sr. Joun has arrived; he has jumped down from the dogcart that 
brought him from the station, wrapped up in a huge greatcoat lined 
with otter-skin, that makes him look like “three single gentlemen 
rolled into one.” His nose, always rather a salient point in his face, 
is reddened by the éast-winds, and his eyelids purple with want of 
sleep, as he has been travelling night and day—not from any violent 
hurry to reach his destination, but because boats and mail-trains 
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suited—from the South of Ireland, where for the last ten days he has 
been daily shooting the wily woodcock, and nightly putting into 
practice the excellent resolution expressed in the song of “not going 
home till morning,” with some rather fast bachelor-friends, who, like 
himself, are as yet destitute of household angels, to bring heaven to 
their hearths, to take away their cues, blow out their cigars, and 
reduce the number of their brandies and sodas. Neither a good- 
looking nor a good-tempered young man does he look as he makes his 
descent. The first he cannot help—the second he can. His ill- 
humour is owing partly to a violent headache; partly to the informa- 
tion, just imparted to him by the butler, that “the family dines at six 
o'clock now reg’lar—no difference made whatever company there may 
be—on account of the old squire’s ’ealth.” 

Perhaps, had St. John known that a woman was watching his 
arrival, he might have endeavoured to smooth his features into an 
expression of greater amiability. Had he known that that woman 
was Esther Craven, the look of bored annoyance would certainly have 
given way to a stronger one, whether of pleasure or pain. Crouched 
on one of the paintless window-seats in the China gallery, she watches 
his coming, as she had watched his going ; only that now she makes no 
smallest effort to attract his attention—cowers away rather in the dark, 
while he stands, unconscious and grumbling, in the patch of red light 
that comes through the open hall-door. He has been here half an 
hour now—half an hour spent in the hot airtight saloon, where the 
giant fire draws a strong woolly smell from Miss Blessington’s winter 
dress, as she sits right into the fire—a practice not permitted by the 
autocrat of Felton, and consequently largely indulged in by his sub- 
jects when away from his master-eye. 

The old squire has requested St. John to come round to his other 
side—to draw his chair closer to his—to speak more distinctly. The 
old lady has explained to him the exact manner in which the draught - 
comes through the middle window, and catches her just at the back of 
her neck, so that when she wakes in the morning it is so stiff that 
she can hardly turn it a quarter of an inch one way or another. Miss 
Blessington has expressed one fear that he had had a cold journey 
down, and another that he had not been able to get a foot-warmer at 
Shoreditch ; there were always so shamefully few there, particularly 
these afternoon trains, that all the business-men came down from their 
ofiices by. Constance had certainly never in her life spoken a truer 
word, than in saying that she and her lover were not fond of public 
demonstrations ; the question that their acquaintance asked each other 
was, whether they were any fonder of private ones ? 

As the clock strikes half-past five, Miss Blessington rises and floats 
away lightly, and without noise, to dress. Not for a kingdom would 
she rob one second from the sacred half-hour—all too short already— 
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though the toilette to be made is only for the benefit of two purblind 
old people, who cannot see it, and of a young man who does not know 
gingham from “ gaze de Chambéry,” and who has seen her in short frock 
and trousers, in long dress and chignon, in court-dress, in ball-dress, 
in walking-dress, in driving-dress, in staying-at-home dress, any 
thousand number of times during the last seventeen years. 

Momently the hot close atmosphere is making Gerard’s headache 
worse ; momently the prospect of the six-o’clock dinner becomes more 
intolerable to him. Heroically, however, he enters into conversation 
with his great aunt-in-law elect. 

“So you have been trying an experiment, I hear,” he says, scratch- 
ing the cat’s ear and cheek and chin as she successively lifts them to 
him for titillation, —“ set up a ‘companion,’ haven’t you? Do you find 
it work well ?” 

“You must ask grandpapa,” replies the old lady, looking towards 
her husband, who, with head sunk on chest, lips protruded, and eyes 
closed, seems at the present moment hardly in a condition to be put 
through a catechism on any subject; “he has more to say to her 
than I have. You see it was too great a strain on dear Constance’s 
strength reading to him every day, and he dislikes Gurney’s reading ” 
(Gurney is the valet): “he says he never minds his stops, and bawls 
at him; and so we thought it better to get a person of more education, 
who would be always on the spot, and——” 

“And whose strength,” interrupts St. John, a little ironically, 
“ unlike Constance’s, would be warranted wn-overworkable 2?” 

‘« Exactly,” answers the old lady, innocently. 

“And she is a satisfactory beast of burden, I hope *” says Gerard, 
yawning till the tears come into his eyes: “ fetches and carries well ?” 

“She seems a nice, quiet, ladylike person enough,” replies Mrs. 
Blessington, leaning back placidly in her chair, with her hands, in 
black kid half-gloves, lying folded in her lap— only, unfortunately, 
over-sensitive ; those sort of people always are. Why, it was only 
yesterday that she rushed from this room with such violence that she 
nearly shook Constance and me out of our chairs, because I made some 
slight observation about a brother of hers who died lately, and to 
whom, it seems, she was much attached. I’m sure I had no intention 
of hurting her feelings, poor girl!” 

“Girl!” repeats St. John, laughing ; “that means a gushing thing 
of fifty, I suppose ?” 

“More like fifteen. By-the-bye, she said something the other day 
about having known yow.” 

“Known me!” cries the young man, opening his quick grey eyes. 
“ Well, ‘more know Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows.’ I never knew 
any one in my life that had a ‘companion’—of this sort, I mean 
What may my unknown friend’s name be ?” 


? 
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But at this juncture, before the name of his unknown friend can be 
confided to him, the old squire, waking up, urgently requests to be 
told what they are talking about, which information is communicated, 
in a succession of long dull roars, into his good ear. St. John takes 
advantage of the diversion to leave the room, and, running upstairs, 
knocks at Constance’s door. 

“ Constance !” 

“Who's there?” (Voice rather muffled—from under an avalanche 
of hair apparently). 

“J. Can you come out and speak to me for a minute, if you are 
not in too great dishabille ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Ordinarily, Miss Blessington is a prude; but to appear for an 
instant before her betrothed in light-blue cashmere lined with blue 
satin, and her hair in golden rain about her shoulders, is, she thinks, 
for once permissible. Has he come to make some demonstration of 
affection ?—to give her some warmer greeting than the nonchalant 
handshake with which they met? Or has he, has he—oh sweeter, 
warmer thought !—brought her a present from Ireland? Visions of 
Trish poplin, Irish lace, bog-oak and gold, cunningly fashioned together 
into bracelet or necklace, float before her mind’s eye. In a moment, 
with a little affected coyness on her face, she stands before him ; stands 
before him—and'he does not even see her! He has opened one of 
the rusty casements in the passage, and thrust his head out, feeling 
the keen eastern blast blow against his throbbing brow with a sense 
of relief. He has evidently no gift in his hand, nor does he seem to 
be assailed by any very overpowering temptation to embrace her, blue 
and gold and white miracle though she be. Hearing her he turns, and 
the expression of his countenance is glum. 

“T say, does this sort of thing happen every day ?” 

“ What sort of thing ?” (with a little pique at the errand on which 
she has been called away from among her cosmetics). 

“This feeding—I cannot call it dining—like savages, at midday ?” 

“Tt is a fancy of my uncle,” replies Constance, with the door- 
handle still in her hand; “he imagines that, if he dined later, he 
should not have time to digest his food before going to bed.” 

St. John utters an impatient exclamation. “In Heaven’s name let 
him digest in bed then, or, if not, let him dine by himself! I’m sure 
no one would object to that arrangement. Poor old boy! he can't 
help it; but it does take away one’s appetite to see a very old man 
mumbling his food, like a toothless old dog over a bone.” 

“ T suppose he may dine at what hour he chooses in his own house ?” 
says Constance, coldly. 

“Of course he may. He may go back to the manners and customs 
of the ancient British,” rejoins Gerard, impatiently ; “ he may get up 
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in the middle of the night and paint himself in blue-and-white stripes, 
instead of wearing coat and waistcoat, if he chooses—only he can 
hardly expect civilised beings to join him.” 

“TI always think it right, on principle, to humour old people’s 
whims,” answers Constance, taking the high moral tone that she has 
adopted more than once since their engagement in any discussion with 
her lover—a tone symptomatic of what the postnuptial line of attack 
is likely to be. 

“A very excellent sentiment, my dear,’ says St. John, a little 
mockingly, “ worthy of being copied by little boys and girls after they 
have mastered straight strokes and pothooks; but to-night I must 
request the aged to humour my whim, and my whim is to absent 
myself from this symposium. I have got a splitting headache, and 
am altogether pretty nearly dead-beat. I have hardly a leg to stand 
upon: if you wont take it as a personal insult, I have a good mind to 
turn in at once. I have not been in bed, for any time worth speaking 
of, for the last ten days.” 

“Indeed !” replies Constance, freezing up, and looking as though 
tortures should not wring from her any question as to what had been 
the vicious pursuits that had detained her lover from balmy slumbers. 
* You will please yourself, of course.” 

“Tf every one pleased themselves, and no one else, this would be a 
much more passable world to live in,” retorts St. John, with a little 
misanthropy ; “for then each person would get their fair share of 
attention, neither more nor less, which is what they do not now.” 

But the last half of his sentence is addressed to himself, as his 
madonna has retired again within her shrine. 

Meanwhile, for the first time since her brother’s death, the “ com- 
panion ”—the nice, quiet, ladylike person, whose only fault is being 
over-sensitive—is, like Constance, making a toilette. Since Jack’s 
death she has daily put on her clothes, as a necessary preliminary to 
the day’s work ; but it has been a task full of weariness—devoid of 
pleasure. To-night, like Constance, she makes a toilette, and, like 
Constance, it is for the benefit of the young man who does not know 
gingham from “gaze de Chambery.” It is not, however, with any 
faintest hope that her Sunday frock, any more than her workaday 
one, will bring back her lost lover to her side, that she puts the former 
on. The very strength of her faith in his honour hinders the possi- 
bility of his turning away from the woman he has promised to marry 
to any other woman from entering her head. Only, seeing, as plainly 
as if it were another’s and not her own, the ruin of the face that meets 
her, daily and nightly, in the dim oval of the old glass in its tarnished 
frame, she wishes that that ruin might be revealed slowly, and by 
degrees (not all at once), to him that had once thought her so fair. 
For this one night, she would fain look like her old self—would fain 
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be pretty plump Esther Craven, whose face, dimpled and débonnaire, 
men used to turn round in the street to look after—instead of the thin 
depressed “companion,” whom if men looked at at all, it was only to 
pity her sunken white cheeks and sombre mourning weeds. Her Sunday 
frock is a lugubrious combination of cheap black silk and crape, against 
which her artistic eye has been revolting ever since she heard of 
St. John’s coming. A little white tucker will not make her any the 
less mindful of Jack. And so she has been devoting most of the short 
winter daylight to the inserting of such a tucker, and to cutting the 
funereal body square. The alterations have been effected, now the 
Sunday frock is on: if it had been costliest velvet or satin, instead of 
papery silk at two-and-sixpence a yard, its black could not have con- 
trasted better with the milkwhite of the long lily throat and swelling 
bust. Esther has lost flesh a good deal lately ; but, being small-boned 
and thoroughly well-made, no unsightly hollows show as yet, like salt- 
cellars, beneath her collar-bones—not yet are elbows or shoulders sharp. 
Brilliancy of colouring is gone; but the head, arched like the Clyte’s, 
is still left, and great plenty of night-dark hair to clothe it. Instead 
of the unnatural protuberance of a chignon, she has arranged this hair 
in the thick plain twists with which in the old time Miss Blessington’s 
betrothed used— 
.... “to play 
Not knowing . 





and, so playing, spoke in loving commendation of them. In like twists 
Miss Blessington herself often disposes her locks—twists purchased 
by her for a considerable price from M. Isidore, golden hair being hard 
to match, and consequently expensive. 

It is five minutes to six. The toilette is finished, and Esther 
stands before the glass considering it; but with none of the trium- 
phant self-content with which a fine woman usually regards the victory 
that art and nature, fighting side by side, have achieved on the battle- 
field of her face. Colour had been Esther’s strong point, and colour 
has gone from her; as it goes from a violet sent in a letter, or from 
a poppy dried between the leaves of a love-song. A raging desire for 
rouge, raddle, plate-powder—anything to bring back that flower-flush 
that used to need no persuasion to stay with her—enters her mind. 
But neither rouge nor raddle is near, and for plate-powder she would 
have to apply to the butler—an effort for which not even her great 
wish to appear once more red-cheeked before her ex-lover can nerve 
her. Suddenly, her eyes fall on a spray of scarlet geranium, that, 
plucked this morning in the conservatory, she has worn all day in 
the breast of her dress. A recollection comes to her of having, when 
a child, crushed one of those dazzling flowers against the face of 
another child, and of having laughed with pleasure at the scarlet 
stain. She snatches wy cagerly some of the petals, and rubs them on 
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her cheeks; the hue produced, though too scarlet for nature, is vivid 
and beautifying. She sets to work on the other cheek. 

Esther is not a very cunning artiste; she has no idea of softening 
off edges with cotton-wool—of working deftly from cheekbone down- 
wards. She is only possessed by a great longing to get back, for 
this one night, something of her old brilliancy. And in this she 
partially succeeds. The result of her labours is, indeed, a too hectic 
bloom ; but the bright colour seems to fill up somewhat the hollowed 
cheeks—seems to bring back a little of the old childish débonnaire 
grace. Her labour ended, she runs downstairs quickly—not giving 
herself time for remorse at the meretricious nature of her charms, and 
listens, trembling all over, at the saloon-door before entering. There 
is no sound except the rolling grunts with which, unheard by himself, 
the old gentleman accompanies every respiration. A footman crosses 
the hall; the “companion” must not be caught eavesdropping; she 
turns the door-handle and goes in. 

The old squire, with coat-tails under his arms, standing on tottery 
old legs before the fire; the old lady, in her evening-cap, sunk in 
armchair and Shetland shawls; Miss Blessington, with blue bands 
binding close her waved golden hair, and an expression of face less 
bland than usual, on the ottoman. No one else. 

“How smart you are, my dear!” the old lady says, not unkindly, 
her faded eyes straying slowly over the square-cut bodice, white 
tucker, and cabled hair. “Is that in honour of Mr. Gerard ?” 

“Tt is rather thrown away if it is,” says Mr. Gerard’s future owner, 
with some temper: “St. John has chosen to make an invalid of 
himself to-night, and has gone to bed.” 

No need now for the geranium dye: a great hot blush burns 
through it—burns throat and brow and neck; she has made herself 
up im vain. 

“Gone to bed!” repeats Mrs. Blessington, raising herself a little 
from among her pillows—“at six o'clock! Dear me, love, I hope he 
is not ill! I thought he seemed rather absent when he was talking to 
me before I went to dress; and he left the room so abruptly too! Are 
you sure, Constance, that he would not like something sent up to him?” 

“‘He is quite able to take care of himself, I assure you—thanks, 
aunt,” replies Constance, not without a vexed ring in her low flute 
voice. “If we served him right, we should accept him as the invalid 
he pretends himself, and allow him nothing but a little water-gruel 
or arrowroot.” 

“Tt seems so unnatural, a young man going to bed without his 
dinner ; I'm sure, dear, I hope it is nothing serious,” cries the old 
lady, with that righteous horror of death and sickness which, by 
some strange contrariety, one finds so often amongst the aged, so 
seldom amongst the young. 
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“Nothing more serious than the natural results of ten days’ Irish 
hospitality,” replies Constance, with a laugh, which, though low and 
highbred, is not mirthful; ‘men are so fond of one another's society 
when they get together, that they never can take it in moderation. I 
dislike bachelor parties particularly.” 

“He is making the most of his time, my dear—he knows it is 
short,” suggests the old lady, smiling and nodding, and looking wise. 

“Quite right, too!—quite right! Sensible fellow!—knows when 
he is well off! So did I when I was his age—eh, Mrs. Blessington ?” 
chimes in the squire, who, for a wonder, has caught the drift of the 
talk; chuckling to himself at the recollection—perfectly clear, though 
he forgets what happened yesterday —of the pleasant immoralities 
that have the weight of over half-a-century lying upon them. 

“Dinner !” announces the butler, coming close up to his master, 
and bawling unnecessarily loud. 

“You'll have to be content with the old squire again, Conny, my 
dear,” says the old man, putting out his feeble arm; “ you'll find the 
old fellows are best, after all.” 

“T quite agree with you, uncle—I think they are,” replies Con- 
stance, gravely ; and so, the old man supported on one young girl’s 
arm, and the old woman on another’s, the procession toddles solemnly, 
at a snail’s pace, into the carefully-warmed and shaded dining-room. 

“What a brilliant colour you have to-night, Miss Craven !” says 
Constance that evening; endeavouring vainly to get a strong light 
thrown upon Esther’s countenance—the one small lamp, with its 
deep green shade, effectually baffling her. 

“T went out in the wind, and it caught my face,” answers Esther, 
hurriedly ; involuntarily raising her hands to her cheeks and then 
snatching them away again, in the fear that the scarlet dye, staining 
them, may betray her secret. 

“But there was no wind to-day, and I did not think that you had 
been outside the doors ?” 

“Yes, 1 was; I went for a run in the park just before dressing- 
time.” 

“Tt must have been quite dark.” 

“Tt is never quite dark out-of-doors; total darkness is a human 
invention, I think; there is always a sort of owl light.” 

Constance shrugs her shoulders: “Chacun a son govt, I prefer 
leaving it to the owls.” 

“ It stifles me staying indoors allday ; I have never been used to it.” 

Miss Blessington unbuttons her great eyes a little: “ Really ?” 

“Yes, really.” 

“ But there was no wind, surely ?” persists Constance. 

“Not a breath!” replies the other, absently, forgetting her former 
excuse for her brilliant face. “There never is any wind worth calling 
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a wind in these low countries; the winds keep to the mountains, and 
very wise of them too.” 

“But you said it was the wind that had caught your face?” says 
Constance, raising herself from her lounging attitude with more 
animation than is customary to her. 

Esther starts. “Oh! so I did—I forgot; I meant the air, of 
course.” 

Constance looks slightly sceptical, but is too well-bred to pursue 
her inquiries further; merely saying, languidly, as she rearranges the 
cushions upon which her stately shoulders rest posed, “Glycerine- 
cream is the best thing in the world for a chapped face.” 

“Ts it?” answers Essie; guiltily conscious that a little cold water 
is the only glycerine-cream needed to effect the cure of her chapped 
face. 

“Have you seen St. John since he came?” asks Constance, pre- 
sently ; the links that connect his name with her artificially-reddened 
countenance being painfully evident to Miss Craven. 

“ No—yes—no, not to speak to.” 

“You were out when he came, I suppose, weren’t you ?” 

“No, I was upstairs.” 

“T have not told him you are here; it will be a surprise to him to 
meet an old acquaintance.” 

Esther gives an involuntary start of dismay. “Why did not you 
tell him ?” she asks, hurriedly. 

“T! Oh, I don’t know; I have the worst memory in the world. I 
have intended to tell him in every letter, but I have always forgotten.” 

“Will he stay here long?” asks Miss Blessington’s unsuccessful 
rival, in a low voice, bending down her head. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; he is always so full of engagements, and 
I never allow him to refuse a good invitation on my account.” 

“Will your wedding be soon, Miss Blessington?” (spoken quietly 
and firmly). 

“T really have not thought about it” (with a little yawn, as if the 
subject were rather a wearisome one than otherwise): “ ‘sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’ I don’t suppose I shall be given more 
than two or three months longer ; some time in the spring, I daresay.” 

“‘T always think it is a good omen when people are married in the 
spring,” says the young companion, with a dreamy smile; “ when the 
world is beginning all over again, it is right that people’s new life 
should begin with it.” 

“Do you think so? I don’t much believe in omens. May is 
certainly the best time for Paris. I have set my heart upon seeing 
the Grand Prix run for; unfortunately, St. John hates Paris.” 

“All men hate all towns, I think, except American! men ; ‘ good 
Americans when they die go to Paris,’ somebody said, didn’t they?” _ 
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“ Did they ? It was rather irreverent, don’t you think? By-the-bye, 
some one told me in the summer that you were engaged to be married ; 
is it true? I hope you wont think me impertinent for asking.” 

“ Not in the least; but it is not true.” 

“Really? How odd it is the way those sort of reports get 
about !” 

“Very odd; people are singularly fond of pairing their neighbours, 
but they don’t often hit upon the right pairs.” 

“Perhaps not,” answers Constance, closing her eyes, and looking 
bored, whereupon Esther lapses into silence. 

Every Jack has his Jill; but my Jill is probably in Siberia or 
Hongkong, and yours is close at hand; so I marry yours, and you, 
being in Siberia or Hongkong, marry mine, and we both rue it to 
our dying day. 


Cuarten XXXII. 


Nexr mornine St. John wakes, recovered from his ill-temper, his 
headache, and all the effects of his Irish saturnalia. Perhaps, had he 
known who it was that lay wakeful in a great ginger four-poster, two 
doors off, his slumbers would not have been so profound. The hounds 
meet twelve miles away, at Shepherd’s Hatch. By nine o'clock he is 
in the saddle, and riding quietly along the deep Issex lanes-and wet 
fields, with a soft south wind blowing in his face, and the grass, crisped 
by the slightest possible frost, beneath the horse’s hoofs. 

He.is lucky enough to come in for the run of the season; has the 
satisfaction of seeing many better men than himself floundering, 
hatless and well-watered, in a brook, or getting croppers over stiff 
hawthorn hedges; overall which obstacles his grey, a new investment, 
of whose fencing powers he and his groom had been unjustly doubtful, 
carries him like a bird. As to whether his ladylove may relish this 
early preference of “ bold Reynolds” to herself, any more than she 
relished his fatigue and headache last night, he troubles himself but 
little. He has no intention whatever of being a henpecked husband. 
When he proposed to her, he told her what he could give her, and 
what he could not—what she ‘might expect, and what she might not ; 
nor has this day’s desertion been any departure from his half of the 
bargain. Somewhere about five o'clock he is back again at Blessington, 
splashed from head to heel; his tops, in which this morning you might 
have seen your face, all stained and discoloured ; with a dab of mud on 
each cheek, and a third on the bridge of his nose. He runs upstairs 
lightly, whistling a tune, and has just reached the first landing, when, 
“ Click-clack,” he hears a woman’s high-heeled shoes descending. It is 
Esther, who is walking listlessly down, with her eyes fixed on a great 
picture let into the wall—a large white woman, with her clothes 
tumbling off, hurling her substantial person upon a spear; a young 
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man, with arms like a blacksmith’s, lying on the ground, making a 
profuse display of his charms, and, though with no very perceptible 
wound, evidently in articulo mortis ; a fat Cupid blubbering hard by 
—the whole entitled “ Pyramus and Thisbe.” 

St. John looks upward, to see who the author of the “ click-clacking” 
may be. ‘ Who the devil is this pretty girl?” is his first thought. 
His second—a thought that makes him stagger back with the colour 
hurrying from his healthy cheek—a thought full of anger, astonish- 
ment, desire, and pain—a thought that involuntarily he speaks aloud, 
is “ Esther.” 

At almost the same moment she has caught sight of him. In her 
case, there is no surprise ; but the pain is as great, if not greater. 

“ Yes, it is I,” she answers, almost inaudibly, trembling all over. 

His first impulse seems to be to rush away from her, to pass quickly 
upstairs ; his second takes him to her side. 

“In Heaven’s name, what brings yow here?” he asks, in a voice 
almost as low as her own, from intense repressed emotion. 

No answer. His voice has carried her back, across the gulf of Jack’s 
death, of her own servitude and failing health, to that night when, in 
the starry Felton fields, she had stood by his side, his beloved promised 
wife. She is silent—struggling with a strong, vile, degrading tempta- 
tion to fling down her tired head upon the shoulder of Miss Blessing- 
ton’s affianced husband, and weep out loud. 

Are you on a visit here?” he asks again, with stern brevity. 

“Yes,” she answers bitterly, strengthened by his tone, in which 
there is small kindness and much wrath ; “I am paid fifty pounds a 
year to visit here.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T am Mr. and Mrs. Blessington’s ‘ companion.’ ” 

“Good God! You are here always, then ?” 

“ Always.” 

A pause. Against his will his eyes dwell upon her, hungry and 
fierce, astonied at the alteration wrought in her whom he had once 
thought fairest among women. Faded, wasted, forlorn, to his cost he 
finds that he still thinks her so. 

“Ts this bondage to last all your life, then?” he inquires more 
collectedly, after a few seconds. 

“ Until they die, or until my voice fails.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“T must look out for some other old people, to whom I can be ears, 
and voice, and feet. 

“Good God! And what can be your motive ?” 

“One must live.” 

“T had thought the world wide enough for two people to walk 
apart,” he says, with almost a groan. “TI have entreated God that I 
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might never look on your face again, and this is how my prayer is 
answered.” 

Another pause. “ Tick-tack—tick-tack—tick-tack,” goes a clock in 
the gallery overhead. 

“You look extremely ill!” 

“Do I?” 

“You are wonderfully altered !” 

“ Yes, I know it!” 

“ What is it ails you ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“What does this mean ?’—touching her black dress, with a jealous 
pang of fear that his innocent rival, the “lout who gave her the six- 
penny Prayer Book, and inscribed his name with a crooked pin on the 
flyleaf,’ is numbered with the dead; and that the hollow cheeks, 
dejected droop of the head, and crape-covered garments are for him. 

The tears crowd into her eyes; they know the way there so well 
now. She turns away, and leans against the bannisters to hide them. 

A light breaks in upon him. He remembers that she had a brother, 
her girlish rhapsodies about whom used to make him rather impatient. 

“T see,” he says, in a softer tone; “forgive me for asking.” 

Encouraged by his voice, she lifts her face towards him with a 
tearful smile. 

“You may be satisfied, I think,” she says, simply. “You have had 
your revenge; I have been punished almost enough.” 

Revenge is sweet, they say; but at this moment I do not think 
that St. John finds it so. 

You did not know that I was here ?” she asks presently. 

“ Know it!” he repeats, passionately. ““Not I. Do you suppose I would 
have come within a hundred miles of this house if I had known it ?” 

“T will try to keep out of your way,” she answers, meekly. 

“For God’s sake, do! It is the most merciful thing that you can 
do for both of us.” 

“T would leave this place to-day, if I could,” she answers, humbly, 
raising her wistful deprecating eyes to his; “but I cannot. My daily 
bread is here—yours is not. Why cannot you go?” 

He hesitates. “I ought, I suppose,” he answers, doubtfully. “I 
will, if you wish it.” 

“Tt is as you wish,” she replies. 

Footmen are passing to and fro through the hall, busy with pre- 
parations for dinner; any moment Mr. Gerard’s blue-and-white angel 
may come sweeping downstairs, and surprise them. 

“ Thave not congratulated you yet, Mr. Gerard,” Esther says, timidly. 

“Congratulated me!—what upon?” he asks, absently, staring 
vacantly at her. 

“ Upon your engagement to Miss Blessington.” 
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A shade crosses his face. “Oh yes, to be sure! I had forgotten: 
Thanks! you are very good, I’m sure.” 

“T hope you will be very happy—quite happy.” 

“Thanks ! Wish that I may be Prime Minister, or Commander-in- 
Chief, or something equally probable, while you are about it,” he says, 
sardonically. 

“T wish you to be happy,” she repeats gently, “and I hope that is 
not improbable.” 

“Such a wish in your mouth is something like a butcher with his 
knife at its throat wishing a sheep a long life !” 

A guilty sense of hypocrisy in wishing him happy whom, less than 
forty-eight hours ago, she had been congratulating herself on his certain 
misery, keeps her dumb. 

“ Why could not you have sent me word that you were here, and I 
would have kept away ?” he asks, flashing angrily upon her. 

“‘T asked Miss Blessington to tell you, but she forgot.” 

He turns away with a muttered exclamation, not benedictory towards 
his betrothed, between his teeth. 

“T will try to be as little annoyance to you as I can,” says the poor 
child, in bitter mortification. ‘“ You will be out hunting most of the 
day, I daresay, and, except when I am waiting upon either Mr. and 
Mrs. Blessington, I am not often downstairs.” 

He takes no notice of her submissive speech, but stands, with his eyes 
moodily downcast, upon the white stone of the cold carpetless stairs. 

“ Believe me, I would go away, if I could,” she says, piteously. “I 
did not wish to be in your way; but I have nowhere to go to.” 

A shade of pity softens his stern face. ‘Are they kind to you ?” 
he asks, abruptly. 

“ Yes—oh yes—quite kind.” 

“ And what, in God’s name,” he says slowly, as if the question were 
forced from him against his will, by the slender fragility of her figure, 
by the pallid delicacy of her face—* And what, in God’s name, can have 
induced your friends to allow you to accept such a situation, for which 
you are about as well fitted as I for the archbishopric of Canterbury ?” 

“T have not many friends, and I did not ask the advice of the few 
T have.” 

“They ought to have given it unasked,” he says, gruffly. 

“So they did, but I did not take it.” 

“Well, it is no business of mine,” he says, harshly, ashamed and 
angry at himself for his temporary lapse into friendliness. ‘God 
knows I have had as good reason to hate you, and wish you ill, as ever 
man had! I have hated you,” he says, with fierce heartiness, “during 
the last three months, as I should not have thought it possible to hate 
anything so weak and tender. I hope I hate you still!” 

Remembering how much deeplier she had sinned against that other, 
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and with how godlike a fulness and freedom he had pardoned her, 
she feels her heart rise up against him. 

“The worse case I see you in, the more I ought to rejoice—the 
more I should have rejoiced yesterday,” he continues, with rapid 
passion ; “and yet—and yet r 

He passes his hand across his forehead, pushing the hair away ; 
and not even the dab of mud on his nose can hinder the expression of 
his countenance from having something of a tragical pathos in it. 

“ And yet what?” she asks, tremulously, moving a step nearer to him. 

“And yet, for the life of me, while I am with you, I cannot. When 
I am away from you, I can remember what you are ; when I am with 
you, I see only what you seem. Esther! Esther! why, in God’s 
name, don’t the two tally better ?” 

“Whether they tally or not can be of but little concern to you now, 
Mr. Gerard,” she answers, with some exasperation. 

His brown cheek flushes into shamed angry-red. 

“You are right,” he says, stiffly. “It ¢s no concern of mine; I am 
sorry I needed reminding.” 

“Why must we waste time digging that poor old past out of its 
grave?” she says, with persuasive gentleness, as her hand lays itself 
lightly, as if half afraid of being shaken off, upon his scarlet sleeve. 
“Why cannot we let bygones, that” (with a sigh) “are so completely 
bygones, be bygones? I did you an injury once-—not an irreparable 
one, you will allow, since it is already repaired ” (smiling, half-scornful, 
half-melancholy); “and my whole life since has been a punishment— 
O God! what a punishment!” (putting her hand for a second over 
her eyes). “I am tired of being punished now. We shall see very 
little of one another henceforth, but that little might as well be in 
civility as in incivility—mightn’t it ?” 

“ Civility !’—he repeats, without much of that quality in his tone— 
“civility between you and me! And what would that end in, pray? 
It would be oversweet at first, and bitterer than wormwood afterwards, 
as our former civility was. No—no! we will have no sophisms, no 
absurd Platonisms here! God forbid my thrusting myself into tempta- 
tion again! We will say ‘good morning’ and ‘ good evening’ to one 
another, as people would remark it if we did not. But for the rest, let 
us hold our tongues and keep apart; and as soon as I can do it, 
without exciting great question, you may rely upon my going; and 
then we shall have done with one another for good, I pray God!” 

She bends her head submissively. “You are right, I think.” 

“ Click-clack—click-clack,” come other high-heeled shoes ; “swish ! 
swish!” a long dress trails along. From the heaven of the upper 
regions the blue-and-white angel is in the act of descent. Without 


another word, the two part—the woman going quickly down, the man 
as quickly up. 
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“(Good morning, Conny! Rather late in the day to say ‘good 
morning, isn’t it?” 

This is his greeting, accompanied with a rather constrained laugh, 
to his future proprietor. 

“So you and Miss Craven have been renewing your acquaintance upon 
the landing ?” replies the divinity, smiling a little inquisitively. “I was 
looking down at you from the gallery; you looked so picturesque !” 

“Tf being cased from top to toe in black mud is picturesque, I am 
eminently so,” answers he, looking down at his legs to hide a transient 
expression of confusion. ‘“ Well, good-bye for the present ; I suppose 
I must be going to adorn for this uncarthly meal.” 


Cuaprern XXXIV. 


No one ever accused the dinners en faiville at Felton of being too 
lively ; but, that evening, Gerard decides that they yield the palm, in 
point of perfect stagnation, to Blessington. There is, indeed, none of 
that lynx-eyed watching of the servants, none of that pouncing upon 
their minutest derelictions, which makes dining in Sir Thomas’s com- 
pany so thoroughly uncomfortable a process: no one calls the fat 
red-faced butler and the two blue-and-yellow footmen “hounds, louts, 
fools.” At Blessington, indeed, the servants have things pretty much 
their own way; and, accustomed to their master’s total and their 
mistress’s partial deafness, have got into a habit of conversing with one 
another in a tone of voice considerably above that usually considered 
seemly in civilised ménages. With one member of the company 
(Miss Craven) St. John has entered into a pact to exchange no remarks, 
good or bad; a second member (Mr. Blessington) contributes nothing 
to the conversation but a series of inarticulate though loud mumblings 
over his food—with the exception of a question, addressed to the 
butler, as to what the viands upon the table under his sightless eyes 
consist of. “’Aricot—Volly Vong—Line of Mutton—Biled Turkey,” 
enumerates that functionary, glibly, at the top of his voice. From 
a third member (Mrs. Blessington) St. John has already heard 
all that is to be said on the subject of draughts and sandbags ; and 
with the fourth member, conversation always drives as heavily as a 
loaded waggon dragged up a perpendicular hill. 

‘The evening is but a prolongation of the dinner, with the additional 
disadvantage of there being no eating and drinking to employ the 
otherwise unoccupied jaws. “England expects every man to do his 
duty!’ She expects every man who has the misfortune to be in the 
position of an affianced to sit, hours long, idle beside his betrothed— 
however ardently his soul may be sighing for a sheet of the Times or 


a whiff of Latakia: to hold converse with no other man, woman, 
or child, if she be in the rcom. 
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Since, at the entrance of the gentlemen, Constance looked up ex- 
pectant, and since he has a vague idea that it is part of his share of 
their bargain to pay her all outward observance and attention, St. 
John seats himself on the sofa beside her. She sits rather forward, 
upright as a dart; he leans back, with his arms resting on the sofa 
behind her. It is not a caress; but, from a little distance, it has the 
air of one. The old gentleman, rendered surprisingly wakeful by the 
unwonted incident of the addition of a stranger to his little circle, 
insists upon hearing a pungent article on Gladstone and the Irish 
Church, over which he had fallen asleep in the morning, re-read to 
him by his little white slave. 

“T am afraid I can hardly see, Mr. Blessington; there is so little 
light !” she has remonstrated, mildly. 

“ Light !—pooh!” repeats the old gentleman, gaily. “What do 
young eyes like yours want with light? They ought to be able to see 
in the dark, like cats. You'll be borrowing Mrs. Blessington’s spectacles 
next—eh, Mrs. Blessington ?” 

“Mrs. Blessington is asleep, Mr. Blessington.” 

“Oh! Go on, then, my dear—go on. Let us hear what they have 
got to say for these rascally placehunters, who are trying to remove 
the landmarks of the Constitution for the sake of getting into office.” 

Her long damp evening rambles—rambles on which a mother would 
have put so decided a veto—have brought back Miss Craven's cold. 
She has been hoarse all day ; and it is a well-known fact that hoarse- 
ness always becomes worse towards night: a tiresome little tickling 
cough interrupts her every moment. Add to which, her attention is 
completely distracted from the subject in hand by the involuntary and 
vain effort to catch what Mr. Gerard and his love are saying to one 
another. She would hardly have been repaid for her trouble had she 
succeeded. 

“Had you a good run to-day ?” 

“ Yes, rather a quick thing.” 

“Which horse did you ride ?” 

“The grey—one you have not seen. I bought her in Ireland from 
Brownrigg: he required more of a weight-carrier.” 

“ Does she seem likely to prove satisfactory ?” 

“Very: she has a good turn of speed, jumps capitally, and is very 
temperate.” 

“Was it a large field ?” 

“ Middling.” 

“ Any one you knew ?” 

“Two or three” (with a yawn). 

“You are going out to-morrow again, of course ?”’—with a slight 
attempt at a pout, which is not even perceived by the person for whose 
benefit it is intended. 
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“No, I think not; it is five-and-twenty miles, and the trains do 
not fit: one gets lazy in one’s old age. I suppose I shall agree soon 
with Brakespeare, of the —th, who sent seven horses down to Mel- 
ton last year ; and at the end of the season confessed that he hated 
hunting, and that he thought it a very dangerous amusement.” 

“ Really ?” answers Constance, who always takes everything aw 
sérieux, opening her great eyes. 

“No, not really—most assuredly!” he answers, laughing lazily. 
“On the contrary, I am nearer coinciding with the opinion of the Jew- 
ish gentleman, who said it would be a very pleasant world if there 
were no shummers and no shabbaths.” 

It is hardly worth Miss Craven's while, you will perceive, to lose 
her place twice, and get rated by her old ,employer, for the sake of 
hearing brilliant questions and answers of the above description 
Though her jealous eyes are fixed upon the Saturday’s columns, they see, 
none the less clearly, those two figures reclined upon the distant sofa. 
Once she sees St. John raise himself, and, stooping forward over his 
companion, speak with more animation than he had yet used. If she 
break the drum of her ear in the attempt, she must catch the drift of 
that remark—some delicious tender nothing, no doubt. She succeeds: 

“ By-the-bye, Conny, how was the lump on your pony’s leg when 
you left home ?” 

As another and another article follow the first, Esther’s cough be- 
comes increasingly troublesome: her throat aches with the effort of 
reading: her voice at each paragraph waxes huskier and huskier. 
For several minutes past Gerard’s answers to Miss Blessington’s ques- 
tions have been growing ever more wildly random ; suddenly he leaves 
the sofa, and comes over to Mr. Blessington’s armchair. 

“ Will you let me read to you a bit ?” he asks, in that loud unmodu- 
lated roar that people unused to the deaf think the only method of 
making them hear. 

“Eh! what does he say?” inquires the old gentleman, sharply, 
lifting his head, and peering blindly up in the direction whence the 
voice came. 

“T asked whether you would let ine read to you, for a change, in- 
stead of Miss Craven ?” 

“ No—thanks, no,” replies the old man, ungraciously. “Much 
obliged to you, but I cannot hear a word you say; you run all your 
words into one another.” 

“Dol? I daresay,” rejoins Gerard, good-humouredly ; “ but have 
you ever heard me read? I think not.” 

“Begging your pardon, I have, though ; I heard you read prayers 
here one Sunday evening.” 

“ And I am afraid my mode of conducting divine worship has not 
left a pleasant impression,” says the young man, laughing. “ Well, 
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but I promise to read as slow as ever you choose, and to count four at 
every full-stop.” 

“ No—no,” cries the old man, obstinately. “Get away with you, my 
dear boy! you are interrupting us. No offence, but we are very happy 
without you—aren’t we, Miss Esther? You attend to your own busi- 
ness ; we don’t offer to help you in that—do we—eh, my dear ?” 

Baffled and vexed, St. John stands silent ; and as he so stands, the 
young girl lifts her great meek eyes, dumbly grateful, to his. He has 
forbidden her to speak to him, but he cannot lay an embargo upon 
the gentle messages sent from those sorrowful shining orbs. His 
own meet them for an instant; then he turns away with a half- 
shudder. 

“What a churchyard cough that girl has!” says Miss Blessington, 
fanning herself gently, as he reseats himself beside her ; “it really quite 
fidgets one. Of course it is very unjust of one, but I always feel so 
angry with a person who goes ‘ cough, cough cough’ every minute.” 

“T feel angrier with the person who is the cause of it,” answers 
Gerard, thoroughly chafed : “it is positive barbarity. You see what 
success J met with when I tried to relieve guard. Suppose you offer : 
you can always make him hear!” 

“T should be delighted,” answers Conny, blandly ; “only, unfortu- 
nately, this damp weather makes my throat so relaxed” (touching the 
firm round pillar with two white slender fingers), “that I really should 
be afraid.” 

“Just try—there’s a good girl,” urges he, coaxingly; “you can 
stop in a minute if you find that it hurts you.” 

A miulish expression comes into her face; small good would pei- 
suasion, cajolery, threats, or promises do now! 

“JT am very sorry I cannot oblige you; but as I am to dine out on 
Thursday, and one is always expected to sing, I really must nurse my 
voice.” 
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Che Portry of the Period. 


SumMMaARY. 


Tue reader who has been good enough to peruse the critical essays in 
which we have attempted to appraise the writings of Mr. Tennyson, 


Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Arnold, Mr. Morris, and others, 

cannot have failed already to perceive that it was not without good 

reason (or, at any rate, without serious design) that we comprehended 

the works of them all under the appellation of “The Poetry of the 

Period.” He will have noticed that we have completely overlooked 

any mere faults of detail with which their verse may be infected—have 

abstained from all inquiry into what may be called their literary pecu- 

liarities and individual intellectual deficiencies—have never for one 

moment separated them from the age in which they write; but that, 

whilst refusing to them, one and all, the faintest claim to be regarded 

as great poets, we have rather intimated our astonishment that, under 

the circumstances, their productions should be as good as they are. 

Of course it is possible that we form an exaggerated estimate of 

their worth, since we cannot help having some sympathy with the ; 

productions of the period in which we too “live, move, and have our 

being,” and that posterity, necessarily still more impartial, will think 

less of them even than we do. It is quite certain, however, it will not 

think more of them. We desire in this summary to make that im- 

portant point more definitely clear. if 
For it is one of the most common but most superficial of errors, and i 

one whose predominance in a scientific age is singularly unpardonable, } 

to suppose that poetry, and indeed all art, is exclusively an affair | 

partly of individual inclination, and partly of public patronage. The [ 

notion is radically false in both particulars. As far as individuals 

with a natural bent for the production of poetry are concerned, it is | 

highly and antecedently probable that the number is pretty constant 

through successive generations. That it is variable can never by any \ 

possibility be proved. On the other hand, what the world can do for 

a poet in any particular age is just as much beyond its control as his 

own genius is beyond his—every age having a decided bent, just as 

absolutely as every individual. Very little reflection suffices to show 

that, if such be the case, the perseverance of the latter will be of little 

| avail, supposing the disposition of the former to be opposed to it. It 

is the nature of an apple-tree to grow apples, and to shed its leaves ; 

but take it to Ceylon, it becomes undeciduous, and bears no more 
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fruit. The tree cannot help itself, neither can the people of Ceylon. 
The conditions under which apples are produced having been removed, 
naturally enough apples likewise disappear. The person who does not 
see that his own species—or any variation of it, eg. poets—will 
equally, though, of course, not quite so obviously, suffer modification 
by a complete shifting of the conditions, is not much indebted to his 
epoch for the only thing, save material comfort, it has got to give him 
particularly worth having—viz., an appreciation of the universality 
and permanence of law. If he be an ordinarily intelligent person, 
he can have no difficulty in understanding that the individual, whether 
poet, painter, statesman, or philosopher, must be largely indebted for 
what of excellent or defective there is in him, to the age, people, and 
intellects by which he is surrounded. They are his atmosphere—his 
soil, sun, sky—in a word, his climate. In speaking of Mr. Tennyson, 
we remarked that, could we imagine him transplanted to the Eliza- 
bethan era, he would have been a much smaller poet than he is now, 
and probably the mere writer of a few courtly masques; whereas, if 
we could imagine Shakespeare transplanted into ours, he would very 
likely not have worked as a poet at all—or, if he had persisted in fol- 
lowing his bent, have been considerably inferior, in work done, to the 
actual Mr. Tennyson with whom we are acquainted. The explanation, 
of course, is that the climate of the Elizabethan age was so fine and 
bracing—so favourable, in fact, to the growth and development of one 
predisposed to be a really great poet—that Mr. Tennyson would have 
been nipped to the ground, and where he now daintily clambers would 
have -been compelled to crawl; whilst the climate of the Victorian 
era, on the contrary, is so relaxing, that where Mr. Tennyson thrives 
and luxuriates to the full extent of his natural capacity, Shakespeare, 
like the tree transplanted to the equator, would have apparently 
changed his whole nature, and ceased altogether to bear poetical fruit. 

This, then, is the real truth of the matter—that great poetry is, 
like everything else, an affair indispensably of external conditions, 
since the existence of the internal conditions may be presumed, and 
can never be proved to be absent. But the presence or absence of the 
requisite external conditions is demonstrable, and no one who has 
formed any approach to a just idea of the essential conditions for the 
production of great poetry, or great art of any sort, can doubt, not 
only that they are absent in the present age, but that actively hostile 
conditions are ruling in their stead. What publishers call a “ de- 
mand” for poetry on the part of the reading public, and what severe 
crities would call an itch for versifying on the part of innumerable 
gentlemen and ladies, have nothing on earth to do with the production 
of great or even fairly good poetry. The versifying mania has raged 
in all known epochs with about equal severity —thus forti fying the 
presumption that mere indiy idual p roclivities are pretty constant 
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generation after generation—and certainly there is no abatement of 
the disease just at present. The words of Garin d’Apchier are just 
as applicable now as they were in the days of the Troubadours: “ Les 
jougleurs se sont multipli¢s au point qu'il y en a autant que de lapins 
dans une garenne: on en est inondé.” How little their quantity con- 
tributes to improve their quality, let any impartial person decide. 
Just as little is its quality affected by the “demand” for it, which 
during the last five or six years, at any rate, has been very remarkable. 
For art is not like dry-goods, whatever some people may think or in- 
dolently assume to the contrary. The law of demand and supply 
breaks down when once you pass the limits of craft, and invade the 
region of art. Though the material and labour requisite for the pro- 
duction of art must be paid for somehow, all the money in the world 
cannot produce one stroke of art, any more than it can produce the 
notes of a nightingale. The proper conditions alone can produce that, 
and demand is not one of them, much less ali of them. Financial 
patronage—whether it be the patronage of wealthy, cultured dilettanti, 
of a luxurious, getting-on, and aspiring public, or of a centralised and 
tasteful State—is equally powerless to evoke manifestations of art if the 
social conditions are wanting to itsdevelopment. Financial patronage 
may found academies, distribute prizes, confer laureateships, instigate 
unbounded competition. But what then? Great art, whether it be 
poetry or any other of its branches, bears as much resemblance to 
birthday odes, or poems that run through innumerable editions, as a 
monarch of the forest does to a faultless park-paling, or a wind-stirred 
group of water-reeds to an exquisitely-finished cane-bottomed chair. 
Naturally this age, having plenty of money, and having procured 
with it an immense amount of desirable things—underground rail- 
ways, ocean steamers, splendid carriages and horses, rare and long-kept 
vintages, enormous mirrors, miles of lace, new colours, exciting novels 
by eminent hands, newspapers without end, gorgeous spectacles, naked 
dancing-girls, deft cooks, many courses, and a mild religion—is desi- 
rous of having likewise great art, which it has always heard is a good 
thing, and which it likewise fancies that it has got. For why should 
it not haveit? It is quite ready to pay for it. ‘To pay what for it ? 
That is the question. Ready money. Alas! ready money is not the 
price of great art. Great art is to be reached only through spon- 
taneity, simplicity, faith, unconscious earnestness, and manly concen- 
tration. It is idle to inquire if the age would make a sacrifice of its 
artificiality, its self-consciousness, its feminine infirmities, its scepticism, 
its distracted aims, in order to obtain it, since it would argue a com- 


plete metamorphosis of the age into something different from what it 

is; and ages are just as powerless to change their character as leopards 

to change their skins. It can offer money, favourable criticisms, and 

the entrée to its most conspicuous drawing-rooms—for it has got these 
D2 
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things to give. But the contemporary social atmosphere and climate 
are no more within its gift or control than is the direction of the winds, 
the stir of volcanoes, the tumult of the sea, or the electricity of the air. 
These are not the commodities of market overt, and the heavens 
have not yet been assailed by the law of demand and supply. 

Here, then, we touch firm ground. We bring the poet en rapport 
with his age, and at best he can but say what it has got to say. The 
more his own disposition is in harmony with that of his time, the 
more complete, lucid, and satisfactory will be his poetry. If he 
clashes with it, the conflict will be evident in his verse—with discord, 
incompleteness, and obscurity as the result. It stands to reason that 
it must be so; for the resultant of two forces pushing in the same 
direction is of necessity both simpler and stronger than that of the two 
forces pulling in different directions. Of this truth Mr. Tennyson is 
a most remarkable example. He has never once, as we have previously 
remarked, betrayed the slightest symptom of possessing the highest of 
poetical gifts. There is not one sublime passage in the whole of 
his works ; and, what is more, there is no attempt at one. Yet we 
repeat our opinion that he must be conceded the first place among 
living English poets, though some of them have occasionally aimed 
at higher flights than any he has dreamed of. For whilst they 
are partly of the age, and partly at issue with it, he is of his age 
almost wholly and solely. ‘Take, for instance, his idea of the poet ; 
it will illustrate our meaning excellently well, particularly when we 
compare it with that entertained by poets of a very different calibre. 


“The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above,” 


Mr. Tennyson tells us; and he goes on to speak of his thoughts— 
* Filling with light 


* And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 
Them earthward till they lit; 
Then, like the arrow-seeds of the fleld-flower, 
The fruitful wit, 


“Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew 
Where’er they fell, behold, 
Like to the mother-plant in semblance, grew 
A flower all gold. 


“Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden showed, 
And through the wreaths of floating dark upeurled. 
Rare sunrise flowed.” 


The poem, no doubt, is well known to our readers; and they will 
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remember how Freedom is next invoked, with “no blood upon her 
maiden robes,” and then Wisdom, of whom it is said that she was armed 
with only one poor poet’s scroll, and that 
sh NE, Gi dra eney ORS a te 
Of wrath her right arm whirled.” 


We have not quoted this as a specimen of Mr. Tennyson’s best manner 
—for, verily, it is rather artificial stuff—but as showing the tone of his 
mind on a cardinal point with which his own vocation and genius are 
indissolubly associated. In another short poem on the same subject, 
the view taken of the poet’s ground and function is equally charac- 
teristic, and, if anything, still smaller: 


“ Vex not thou the poet’s mind. 


Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river.” 


The ground wherein he dwells is not to be invaded by the “ dark- 
browd sophist.” Everything therein is holy water, spicy flowers, and 
Jaurel-shrubs ; and it is thus finally described : 


“Tn the heart of the garden the merry bird chants, 


In the middle leaps a fountain, 
Like sheet lightning 
Ever brightening 
With alow melodious thunder ; 
All day and all night it is ever drawn 
From the brain of the purple mountain, 
Which stands in the distance yonder : 
It springs on a level of flowery lawn, 
And the mountain draws it from Heaven above, 
And it sings a song of undying love.” 


Did we exaggerate when we said that Mr. Tennyson is the tenant 
of the garden? To be such is evidently his own beau ideal. To sing 
among laurel-shrubs, spicy flowers, sparkling fountains, flowery lawns 
—behold, according to his own confession, the “holy ground” of the 
poet! There is a mountain in the distance yonder, but he does not go 
to it. Mountainsare not for small birds. Hark to a different strain !— 


“The sky is changed! and such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who calls to her aloud! 
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“ And this is in the night! Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 
A portion of the tempest, and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ’tis black,—and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 
As though they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


ns 


‘Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings—ye, 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 

To make these felt and feeling, well may be 

Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 

Of what in me is sleepless,—if I rest. 

But where of ye, O tempests, is the goal ? 

Are ye like those within the human breast ? 

Or do ye find at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 


‘Could I unbody and unbosom now 
That what is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Own, know, feel, and yet breathe, into one word, 
And that one word were lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.” 


That is-not the Poetry of the Period. Not much holy water and 
laurel-shrubs there. It is not a matter of a purple mountain in the 
distance, but of black rattling crags, and the poet is a portion of them 
and their tumultuous glee. The mountains have found a tongue, and 
so has the poet, but yet not one that contents him. Mr. Tennyson, 
“ Flowing like a crystal river, 
Bright as light, and clear as wind,” 


says without difficulty or deficiency what he has got to say; and no 
wonder. But the greater voice, when it has said immeasurably more, 
still feels that it has not said a millionth patt enough. It will live 
and die unheard. The one feels that he ought to be hemmed “ in the 
heart of a garden,” and accordingly is so. The other yearns “to 
mingle with the universe,’ and cannot, altogether. The one is satis- 
fied with a “fountain, like sheet lightning, ever brightening.” The 
other is drawn instinctively to the surging, seductive, but for ever 
unsurrendering sea :— 
“ And T have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 

Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward. From a boy 

I wantoned with thy breakers; they to me 
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Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror, *twas a pleasing fear ; 

For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my head upon thy mane—as I do here!” 


Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the abyss that lies between 
poetry that is beautiful, and poetry that is great, and between the 
periods which give birth to each respectively. The present age is 
set upon being proper, pious, peaceful, complete, and respectable. Not 
that it is necessarily any of the five; but they constitute its ideal. It 
thinks fighting highly undesirable, if not actually wrong. It hates 
rows. It regards a loudly avowed disbelief and discontent as dis- 
reputable, if not something worse. In reality it entertains doubts 
about everything, but it is a comfort-loving coward, and takes refuge 
in a more or less silent compromise. ancy a poet saying nowadays, 
as Wordsworth said, 


“Carnage is God’s eldest daughter !” 


On the contrary, there is now “no blood upon the maiden robes” of 
Freedom. Not that, as a fact, there is not plenty of it; we are com- 
pelled to fight every now and then, but we do not like it, and we have 
not manliness enough to exult in it, when nothing but fighting is 
left. Even when we do fight, we openly profess to fight for our 
interests, not for right; sighing all the while for the return of peace, 
laurel-shrubs, fountains, and holy water. 

All this, as we have said, proves the feminine, timorous, narrow, 
domesticated temper of the times, and explains the feminine, narrow, 
domesticated, timorous Poetry of the Period. Take yet another sign, 
though it is only a fresh illustration of the same truth—a looking at 
the old fact in a new light. What is one of the chief marks of great 
poetry? Surely, action. Indeed, we may say of great poetry, what 
Demosthenes said of great oratory, that the soul of it is—action, 
action, action. The “Iliad” is all action. So, almost all, is the 
“ 7Mneid.” Look at the action in “ Paradise Lost!” To name the 
poetry of Shakespeare is to name the poetry of action. What are the 
“Lady of the Lake,’ “ Marmion,” and “ Rokeby,” but action—action ? 
Byron’s early tales bristle with movement; and in “Childe Harold,” 
the inanimate themselves, battlefields, ruins, mountains, sepulchres, 
the very air, are made to stir with vigorous and active pulses. Turn 
to Mr. Tennyson, and what do we see? Still life—almost uniform 
still life. There is motion of a kind—but of what kind? You have 
the rustling of silks, the blowing of zephyrs, the caracoling of pal- 
freys, the humming of bees, the sighs of lovers; you see leagues of 
grass washed by slow broad streams, languid pulses of the oar, Orion 
sloping slowly to the west, stately ships on placid waters, summers 
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crisp with shining woods, all imbedded in exquisite verse, of which it 
may almost be said, as of the author’s own “Sleeping Beauty,” that 


“Tt sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest.” 


It wants shaking; but you would shake it in vain. Sound and fury, 
not always signifying nothing, would not come of it, for they are not 
there. Mr. —_— son can speak glibly and well of 


: - greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
By “onset; 


but he cannot take us into the onset, and show us how the drops come 
there, and all the glorious bloody thick of the fight. He can 


“ce 


. . take Excalibur 
Awa fling am far into the middle mere ;” 


but he cannot take him into the reek of battle, and make him strike 
and act. What could possibly be tamer than such lines as the fol- 
lowing ?— 
“Then Enid waited pale and sorrowful, 
And down upon him bore the bandit three. 
And at the midmost charging, Prince Geraint 
Drave the long spear a cubit through his breast, 
And out beyond; and then against his brace 
Of comrades, each of whom had broken on him 
A lance that splintered like an icicle, 
- Swung from his brand a windy buffet out, 
Once, twice, to right, to left, and stunned the twain, 
Or slew them.” 


What could be poorer, again, than the description of wild Limours 
dashing against Geraint ?— 
*, Who closed with him, and bore 
Down by the length of lance and arm beyond 
The crupper, and so left him stunned or dead, 
And overthrew the next that followed him, 
And blindly rushed on all the rout behind.” 


1n plain English, all this is very miserable, and utterly unworthy of 
Mr. Tennyson’s powers, when exercised on a congenial subject. Many 
a schoolboy would have described it better. We feel, as we read either 
of these passages, that the man’s heart was notin them. The descrip- 
tion is accurate enough, and, in a sense, pictorial; but it smells in- 
effably of the studio and the lamp. There is no dust, and clang, and 
hot blood in it. In a word, it too is still life, where still life ought 
not to be; and nothing can be more certain than that whenever 
Mr. Tennyson’s admirers wish to cite examples of his real poetical 
powers—and the examples are endless—they will infallibly have to cite 
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passages avowedly to still life belonging. It is surely needless to point 
out how an instinctive taste and preference for still life is not a mascu- 
line, but a feminine propensity ; and equally so, that we have thus a 
fresh corroboration of the particular charge we have so strongly prexsed 
both against our age and its worthy Laureate. 

But there is yet another, though again a kindred, mark by which 
we may recognise that the Poetry of the Period is not great. No 
poet of the first rank can be named who has been satisfied with tlings 
“of the earth, earthy,” as the subject and mechanism of his verse. 
Homer invades the halls of the celestial gods, Virgil the gloomy 
abode of the infernals. Milton soars up to heaven and sweops down 
to hell, and Dante had already joined to those conquests the purga- 
tory of his more Catholic creed. Shakespeare has his delicate Puck, 
and his dainty Ariel— 

“To run upon the sharp wind of tke north, 


To do me business in the veins of the earth, 
When it is baked with frost.” 


Listening to that hyperterrestrial singing, we are forced to exclaim, 
with Ferdinand : 
“Where should this music be ? 7 the air or the earth ? 
It sounds no more: and, sure, it waits upon 
Some godo’theisland. . . .... . 
. But ’tis gone. 

No, om begins 2 again. 

This is no mor tal business, nor no esta 

That the earth owes. I hear it now above me.” 


No mortal business, either, is it that we hear in that magnificent 
drama bequeathed us by Byron, in which scandalous imaginations have 
recently been groping for corroboration of a filthy and venal fable. It 
is at the bidding of a god of the island, too, that 


“The spirits of the unbounded universe, 
They who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence—they to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 
And earth’s and ocean’s caves familiar things ”— 


are compelled, at the will of Manfred, to rise and appear! Well might 
the witch reply: 


. ‘ . . Son of Earth! 
I know thee, and the powers that give thee power: 


when, flinging water into the air, he muttered the adjuration to the 


“ Beautiful spirit with the hair of light 
And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The charms of earth’s least mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of purer elements,” 
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and forced her to commune with him. “ The powers which give thee 
power ”—there’s the rub! They gave it to Homer, to Dante, to Mil- 
ton, to Shakespeare, to Shelley, to Byron, to Goethe. They withhold 
it—does it not sound almost ludicrous to write the name ?—from 
Mr. Tennyson. He is of the earth, earthy—very beautiful earth, the 
very finest possible clay, but clay and, alas! not spirit. Not to him, 
nor to any fallen on evil days like ours, has been granted that con- 
summate power, that culminating spell of all, which 


“+n eaneie « oe « Bie 
The forms of things unknown ; 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination,” 


but strong imagination only. Mr. Tennyson and his contemporaries 
are often lovely, but never “ lovely in their strength.” That is a com- 
bination wholly beyond them. Mr. Browning, as we have seen, 
would fain be strong, but is only grotesque, and has unguardedly left 
us the secret of his process in the closing lines of Sordello : 


“«. , . Spirits are conjectured fair or foul, 
Evil or good, judicious authors think, 
According as they vanish in a stink, 

Or ina perfume. Friends, be frank ye snuff 
Civet, I warrant. Really? Like enough! 
Merely the savour’s rareness; any nose 

May ravish with impunity a rose: 

Rifle a musk-pod, and twill ache like yours! 
I'd tell you that same pungency ensures 

An after-gust—but that were overbold. 

Who would, have heard Sordello’s story told.” 


Mr. Browning is both overbold and exceedingly indiscreet, to boot. 
He has succeeded in securing the attention of a curious and novelty- 
loving age by the prepense pungency of his ungainly verses; but he 
may rest assured, the “ after-gust ” will be very brief. Literary oddity 
and acrobatism will not be mistaken by posterity for strength. 

But perhaps the most forcible explanation of the fact that the 
Poetry of the Period, with all its excellent intentions, falls so lamen- 
tably short of greatness, remains to be mentioned ; and with it we 
may fitly bring the subject to a close. So little have art, its nature 
and necessary conditions, been considered by those who, both in 
writing and conversation, make these things their perpetual theme, 


that they actually point to the extreme diversity of what they call the - 


art-productions of this age, and to the divergence, both in subject and 
in treatment, of the various authors we have mentioned, as a proof of 
its vast intrinsic art-producing capacity. Had they the faintest 
glimmer of the real truth, they would be aware that such a fact, 
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if established, is conclusive, in the event of any difference of opinion 
on the subject, against their position. Great poets are the unam- 
biguous representative voice of decisive eras that have arrived at 
some definite conclusion. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who is honourably 
distinguished from our unreflecting crowd of critics by the sobriety 
of his understanding and the subtle delicacy of his judgment—and 
whose opinions, despite his manifest talents and accomplishments 
(which they cannot well challenge), they accordingly hold in but indif- 
ferent esteem—has intimated what an important difference there is 
between literature that is “ adequate” and literature that is “ inade- 
quate.” An adequate literature he finds in the age of Pericles. He 
might have added that it is to be found likewise in the age of Eliza- 
beth, and in the first two decades of the present century, and that it 
is lamentably absent in the age of Victoria. As Mr. Arnold has apolo- 
gised for the incompleteness of the lecture in which he propounds 
this view, we need not dwell upon the defect he has himself confessed ; 
we can only regret it, and hope that at some future time he will more 
fully develope a most pregnant observation. Happily, we can intro- 
duce what we wish to say under cover of a writer more profound and 
suggestive even, though unhappily more hasty, than the late occupant 
of the Poetry chair at Oxford. It is Auguste Comte, who makes the 
further remark—incidentally indeed, as so many of -his most precious 
remarks are made—that art, in its highest and most satisfactory form, 
cannot possibly be expected from an epoch and a people whose best 
and most vivid intellects are not substantially agreed. The truth of 
the observation will be acknowledged by any one who will take the pains 
to ask himself two questions: firstly, whether the law as stated is an- 
tecedently probable; and secondly, whether it is corroborated by our 
historical experience—or, in other words, whether the epochs and 
nations most conspicuous for the production of art, to which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s epithet of “ adequate” may properly be applied, have 
not been conspicuous for intellectual concord? Of course nations and 
epochs have over and over again been stolidly or enthusiastically at 
one (though rarely the latter), not only without developing art of 
the highest order, but without developing art of any sort. We need, 
however, scarcely observe that indispensable conditions are some- 
thing very different from absolute guarantees. 

That the conditions laid down by Comte are truly indispensable will 
be readily seen when we put the matter in a more homely light. We 
have already seen that the poet, no matter what his individual tempera- 
ment and tendencies, cannot hope to contend successfully against an 
age of opposite temperament and tendencies, and that only by the ami- 
cable co-operation of the two can great poetry possibly be produced. 
The reason of this is that the poet, like anybody and everything else, is 
very much at the mercy of conditions totally independent of himself. 
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Having thus recalled the enormous effect which we have shown is pro- 
ducible on the individual, let us now, since we are in a better condition 
to do so, estimate the effect likely to be wrought in him by great 
diversity of simultaneous conditions; and surely it is not only com- 
prehensible, but obvious, that though their extreme diversity may de- 
velope in him a larger number of qualities, it will not and cannot 
develope some one quality to the extent the latter would have been 
developed had the conditions hostile to it been wholly absent, and the 
conditions eminently friendly been present exclusively, or, at least, 
greatly predominated. Now, in an age in which men’s opinions, 
wishes, and modes of thought are consentaneous, these conditions, 
composing the atmosphere, the climate, of which we spoke, are 
brought to bear upon the individual to be developed-—in the case we 
are considering, the poet—with full, combined, and undisturbed force. 
He gets the benefit, or, as it may happen, the damage of their col- 
lectiveness. If they are too strong for him they overwhelm him, as 
they would have overwhelmed Mr. Tennyson in the age of Elizabeth, 
or at the beginning of this century. If they are not too strong for 
him, but he, on the contrary, is strong enough to be buoyed up by 
them, they bear him on to the grandest work and the furthest immortal- 
ity, as in the two epochs we have named they carried Shakespeare and 
Byron. Of course, had a Shakespeare or a Byron not been there, their 
force would have been largely thrown away and wasted, since it is the 
poorest and most meagre philosophy in the world to suppose, with one 
school of thinkers, that men are always forthcoming for emergencies. 
But, again, Shakespeare and Byron had been there in vain, if the 
force to employ them had been wanting, since it is equally prepos- 
terous to suppose that man can make emergencies. It is when you 
have, to use Mr. Matthew Arnold’s admirable phraseology, “ a signifi- 
cant, a highly-developed, a culminating epoch,” that you have the 
chance (again to have resort to his language) of “a comprehensive, a 
commensurate, an adequate literature.” The one is not infallibly en- 
sured by the other; but where you have not got the first, it is dead 
certain that you will not get the second. 

Now, what is the temper of the age in which we live? Is in- 
tellectual concord one of its characteristics? On the contrary, is not 
intellectual discord its very mark and note? It is an age blown 
about “ with every wind of doctrine.” It cannot make up its mind on 
any one single subject, except that to have plenty of money is a good 
thing ; and even on that point it has occasional miserable qualms of 


conscience, being ever and anon half-disposed to suspect that, after all, . 


hairshirts and serge are better than purple and fine linen. It enter- 
tains the most serious doubts as to Christianity save as an historical 
phenomenon; and though it cannot bring itself really to believe in 
the old pagan deities, it would like vastly to revivify them. It is by no 
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means sure even as to the existence of God; and if there be one, 
what He is like completely baffles its power of deciding. Between the 
doctrine that men have no souls, and that tables and pianos have, it 
swings in painful and ludicrous oscillation. What is the best form of 
government ; what the desirable state of society ; what man’s mission— 
what woman’s ; who ought to rule and who obey, or whether any- 
body ought to obey at all; whether marriage be an obsolete institution, 
or one deserving of rehabilitation; whether troops of nude dancing- 
girls be an indecent spectacle, or only an agreeably exciting entertain- 
ment: on all these, and indeed on every fundamental matter, it is ina 
hopeless plight of doubt and bewilderment. It consoles itself by assert- 
ing that, if it is wanting in decision, it is remarkable for toleration. 
It is a tolerant age. No doubt it is; though we may observe it 
would be rather extraordinary, not to say scandalous, if, under the 
circumstances, it were anything else. Still, toleration is a good thing, 
however brought about, and has its merits. But it has its drawbacks 
also, and we will name two of them. A tolerant age never produced 
creat deeds or great poets, and it never will. Strong{and practically 
unanimous convictions and passionate earnestness are wanted for those 
two products. The convictions of the community are in a state of 
pitiable flux, and its passions are quiescent, save in the pursuit of 
puny personal objects. On every conceivable subject the country is 
torn by what we might call factions, if any of them had vigour enough 
to deserve that name. What wonder, then, if it can find no adequate 
voice, no really one great poet, to give its feelings utterance? Its 
feelings are so complex and unmarshalled that it requires a number of 
small ambiguous voices to represent each particular shade of its many 
moods and yearnings. It is not satisfied with anything, and least of 
all is it satisfied with itself—only, unfortunately, it lacks decision 
enough to be thoroughly dissatisfied. Could it arrive at that culmi- 
nating stage, it would then be possible for a poet to arise to express a 
grand gigantic discontent, and to indicate, to that}extent, a prospect 
of relief. The opinions of everybody who has thought on the subject 
at all invariably conduct us to the same conclusion. We do not live 
in a culminating, comprehensive, adequate epoch; and therefore we 
have not what Mr. Mathew Arnold calls a culminating, comprehen- 
sive, and adequate literature. Our poets do not comprehend the 
situation, because it is so illogical, self-conflicting, and” chaotic, that 
possibly it cannot be comprehended. We have 


“ Infants crying in the night, 
And with no language but a ery ;” 


but that obviously is not “adequate.” Turning to Comte’s theory, we 
are led to a similar issue; for he merely states the same thing in 
different words. We have no concord, intellectual, moral, social, or 
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vital ; and, accordingly, we waste our puny individual or sectional 
efforts in letting off a series of small fireworks. We lack volume, for 
combination alone can give that. 

Listen to what another great living French critic says in cor- 
roboration of this same theory. “Il n’y a pas” (writes M. Ernest 
tenan, in his Essay on Lamennais) “de plus mauvaise disposition 
pour un philosophe et un critique que ce feu ardent et sombre, cette 
colire profonde et obstinée qui ne veut pas étre adoucie; il n’y a pas 
de meilleure pour un artiste et un poete. Le tour absolu des opinions 
de Lamennais, qui nous a valu tant de pauvres raisonnements, tant 
de jugements défectueux, nous a valu aussi les cinquante pages de 
grand style les plus belles de notre siécle.”* 

Truer words were never penned ; and they are strikingly applicable 
to the Poetry of the Period. Some of our poets, or would-be poets, 
are, as we have seen, very decent philosophers—Mr. Browning re- 
markably so—and not bad reasoners; but they lack that few ardent 
et sombre indispensable to the great singer. And the amusing part 
of it is, that the admirers of the Poetry of the Period are so hope- 
lessly astray in the matter, that they actually estimate poets by 
what they call their power of speculative thought; the Spectator 
newspaper, much addicted to this sort of thing, rating Byron very 
cheaply, because, as is alleged, “he was a sheer Philistine in all 
matters of criticism.” The “ Philistinism,” by the way, is alleged to 
be shown in admiration of Pope. We ourselves should be disposed to 
associate that term with an incapacity for admiring him. All this, 
however, is utterly beside the question; and we have alluded to it 
only to show how utterly at sea is the average mind of the time on 
the subject of poetry, and indeed of art of all kinds. No such tenth- 
rate authorities, however, carry any weight. It is to thinkers and 
scholars, like Mr. Arnold, M. Renan, and Comte that we must have 
recourse. “ L’art a besoin d’un énergique parti pris,” says M. Renan ; 
and without that, all the philosophy, reasoning, and speculative powers 
in the world will avail a man nothing. The age, bemuddled and 
perplexed, can take no parli pris. Hamlet is its prototype. It is 
a mass of distracted irresolution, and is consequently powerless ; 
and the curse of its impotence is upon each and every of its 
children. 

It may possibly strike some people as arrogant thus to dispose of 


* “ No worse disposition could there be for a philosopher and a critic 
than that ardent but sombre fire, that profound and obstinate anger, which . 


will on no account be mollified; there could not possibly be a better one 
for an artist and a poet. To the absolute character of the opinions of 
Lamennais, to which we owe so much indifferent reasoning and so many 
defective judement Ss, We are indebted, however, for fifty pages, in the real 


srand style, which are the most beautiful of our time.” 
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the pretensions of living poets, supported as they are by certain living 
critics. Our answer is, that it is of no use having opinions without 
having also the courage of them; that we have long and deeply pon- 
dered the matter on which we have written; that false pretensions are 
an injury to literature, and to the honour of the mighty dead ; that we 
have given plentiful quotations to enable our readers to judge for 
themselves ; and that newspaper criticism has given some people such 
factitious authority that it is only fair and good work to set them 
down at their full value. We will take but one instance, but it covers 
a multitude of others. We will begin with a quotation: 


Scene IT, 
(Adam alone.) 
Adam. “ Misery, oh my misery! O God, God! 
How could I ever, ever, could I do it ? 
Whither am I come ? wheream I? O me miserable! 
My God! my God! that I were back with Thee! 
O fool! O fool! O irretrievable act! 
Irretrievable what, I should like to know. 
What act, I wonder? What is it I mean? 
Fool—fool! where am I? Omy God! Fool—fool! 
Why did we do’t? Eve—Eve! Where are you? Quick! 
O God! O God! what are we? what shall we do? 
What is all this about, I wonder now. 
Yet I am better, too. I think it will pass.” 


Now, what do our readers think of that? That it is simply idiotic 
drivel, of course. Nevertheless, they will find it quoted in the Spec- 
tator, no longer ago than the 11th of last September, in a review of the 
works of Arthur Hugh Clough, who is the writer of it, and which the 
Spectator, in terms of admiration, calls, “this remarkable soliloquy.” 
On the same occasion, it declares that Clough has written “one of the 
greatest poems—if not in all English literature, which is likely 
enough—certainly of our day and generation.” Is it arrogant to de- 
clare of such a critic that he is an ignorant and presumptuous scribbler, 
wholly unentitled to give an opinion on poetry at all? Yet such con- 
temptible stuff as the above is nowadays printed by the weekly cart- 
load. 

So much for the want of deference shown to individuals. As for the 
age itself, it should be remembered that every age is addicted to self- 
complacency, and this age of ours is not peculiarly free from that qua- 
lity. Every age has had its great poets, until both the poets and the 
age were dead. “The fame of Ausonius,” says Gibbon, “ stamps the 
criticism of the time.” Some future Gibbon will, we fear, make the 
same painful observation about our time and Mr. Tennyson. Locke 
professed a profound admiration for the genius of Sir Richard Black- 
more; and the verses of Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, figure in 
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various collections of the British classics. There have been times in 
English literature when a man writing of living poets could not well 
have omitted a reference to Nahum Tate, Laurence Eusden, Colley 
Cibber, William Whitehead, and Henry James Pye ; for each of these 
now obscure worthies was, in his turn, Poet Laureate of England. 
Burus spoke of Shenstone as “ the celebrated poet whose divine elegies 
do lionour to our nation, our language, and our species.” Yet, alas 
for the vanity of contemporary fame! when Hugh Miller visited the 
Leasowes, and asked in Halesowen for a copy of Shenstone’s poems, 
the shopwoman had never heard of him; but she knew Samuel Salt, 
a local teetotal poet, and offered him a wrathful satire of Samuel’s on 
the community of Oddfellows! So it is. Nemo judew in sua causa ; 
no age can be trusted to assess its own merits and that of its poets. 
Posterity, that rude court of appeal, far oftener than not upsets such 
interested decisions ; and it will certainly upset that which affects to 
talk of the bards of whom we have discoursed as great poets. “ Faites 
grand, sire!” said an admirer lately to the Emperor of the French ; 
but that is precisely what neither sovereign nor singer can in these 
days do. Many living writers of poetry have written beautifully and 
well, and some of their verse will for a time be kindly remembered. 
But they have fallen short of true greatness, and accordingly they will 
not be admitted among the stars that shine for ever and ever. 
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A Strange Christmas Eve. 
By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


I am a sailor, and I love my profession ; but still it seemed to me very 
hard to be called on to join my ship two months after my wedding- 
day. Lucy and I had gone through so much of long-deferred hope, 
before our happiness came to us, that at first it was hard to believe in. 

I am not finding fault with long engagements, but they are more 
trying when the man is a sailor than when he stays on shore. Mine 
was, at all events. 

I had known Lucy from a child, and though I saw her rarely, I be- 
lieve I always liked her far better than any one else ; but once we hap- 
pened to be staying in the same house for a fortnight, and during that 
time we found out, somehow, that we were necessary to each other’s 
happiness. 

T can’t tell how it all happened, though I have it fresh in my me- 
mory: when two people are getting desperately in love with one 
another, it is next to impossible to put the process into words, so much 
of it works unconsciously. 

I was not Lucy’s first suitor, though I am proud of being the only 
man she ever loved. I see you laugh at this. You say, “ Poor fel- 
low! he’s not been long married; and what can sailors know about 
women, living apart from them as they do?” But I only say, in return, 
“ You don’t know Lucy—she’s as true as a sundial.” 

She lived with her father and mother in a country parsonage not far 
from Bristol. She was the eldest of seven sisters, and her father was 
a poor man ; therefore I don’t think he ought to be blamed for encou- 
raging Mr. Pembridge at the parsonage. 

Ralph Pembridge was the head of a great iron firm in Bristol—a 
middle-aged, fine-looking fellow—-so rich, that it was a wonder he had 
remained single. 

I am obliged to tell you all this; but as it is not the story for which 
I specially claim your attention, I will be as briefasIcan. Mr. Pem- 
bridge and I met often at the parsonage, and Lucy never changed her 
manner towards me in his presence. He used to have a very lofty 
way with me, but I took no notice of it. We were not actually en- 
gaged. I was waiting to get a ship before I spoke to Lucy’s father, 
but we understood each other thoroughly. 

One evening I found Lucy in the arbour at the end of the garden, 
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erying. I have never said how pretty Lucy was. Pretty is hardly the 
word; when she smiled you might have called her beautiful. She 
was so graceful, and she had great dark eyes, full of softness and of 
fire. These eyez were full of tears to-night. 

“ What is it, darling ?” I said. 

“Oh, Tom! Mr. Pembridge has proposed to papa for me, and what 
could I say 

“ Of course you could only say what was right, and I know you said 
it, darling.” 

But though I held Lucy close against my breast, she went on sob- 
bing. 

“ Papa is so angry! and he never was angry before——’ 

Poor darling! I had hard work to pacify her; but at last she 
could listen to me more tranquilly. 

“ My darling,” I said, “ we mustn’t blame your father. Mr. Pem- 
bridge is a first-rate match, and Iam nobody beside him. But your 
father is a good man, Lucy ; and if I get a ship, I don’t think he will 
refuse you to me, spite of his disappointment.” 

T called at the parsonage next day, and was refused admittance. I 
knew that Lucy’s mother favoured Mr. Pembridge, and I went home, 
feeling miserable. 

I called several times after that; but Mrs. Paget was a clever ma- 
nager, and I could not even get admitted to her husband’s study. 

I wrote to the vicar; I told him how dearly I loved Lucy, and how 
soon I hoped to be able to make her my wife. 

He. answered me courteously, but very coldly. He said his daughter 
must not enter into a long engagement; he considered I had been 
premature in addressing myself to her; and then he ended by asking 
me not to seek her in any way without his permission. 

Well, we went through some months of misery. Ah, you may laugh, 
you prudent middle-aged fathers and mothers ; but it is misery to lov- 
ing hearts—and it is a misery that can only be taught by having 
suffered it. I suppose it makes people trust in God and each other ; 
and, perhaps, one gets into the way of remembering what one has suf- 
fered so much in learning. 

At last my appointment came. I managed to see the vicar, and, 
after much talk, he gave a sad reluctant consent to our meeting 
again. “But,” he said, “there must be no definite engagement; you 
may both change your minds before your return.” 

I was away two years anda half. During that tedious time I got 
four letters from Lucy; we were off the African coast, and yellow- 
fever and ague were rife—we scarcely ever landed. 

In one letter, Lucy told me of her father’s death; but she said 
nothing about changed circumstances, so I imagined there must have 
been some provision made for the family, of which I was ignorant. 
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The last letter I got was still more sad—Lucy implored me to come to 
her as soon as ever I returned from my voyage. 

I smiled, as I read this request. ‘‘ Poor little darling !—does she 
think I’m less impatient than she is ?” 

The letter was dated from Clifton, and, it seemed to me, from one of 
the best parts of the watering-place. But I was too much wrapped 
up in thinking of Lucy to heed this, or to speculate for more than 
an instant on Mrs. Paget’s improved fortunes. | 

I got back to England at last, and was soon in a train bound to 
Clifton ; and after a journey of several hours, that seemed like days, I 
was knocking at Lucy’s door. 

T’asked for Miss Paget. I was in such a state of excitement, that I 
took no notice of the maid’s perplexed looks, as I pushed my way past 
her into the dining-room. 

I started back on the threshold: Mrs. Paget sat there, and beside 
her was Ralph Pembridge. I seemed to be, as the saying is, “ off 
my head” in an instant. I hardly know what came next. I be- 
lieve I glared defiance at Pembridge, and looked bitterly at Lucy’s 
mother. 

I seemed to see all that had happened. I knew, by intuition, that 
Pembridge paid the rent of Mrs. Paget’s house—that to Pembridge 
was owing the superior style I remarked in the arrangements and in 
Mrs. Paget's dress—and I ground my teeth in despair. 

What had I to offer Lucy which would bear comparison with all 
that awaited her as Ralph Pembridge’s wife ? 

T asked for Lucy; and hope came back, and courage with it, as I 
remarked Mrs. Paget’s confusion. 

“ Lucy is staying with friends,” she said. 

“ Will you favour me with her address ?” 

Mrs. Paget was a small pale brunette, but she had plenty of colour 
in her checks when she answered me. 

“There would be no use in doing so, Captain Oswald. My daughter 
is paying a series of visits ; I really can’t say where she is at present.” 

“ That woman is lying,’ I said to myself; and I looked quickly 
from her to Mr. Pembridge. 

He was smiling—it seemed to me, with scornful triumph—at the way 
in which my inquiry had been baffled. I felt that if I stayed there 
any longer I should quarrel with this insolent millionaire. 

I went out of the house, and some good angel prompted me to go 
at once to Lucy’s old home. The first person I met was the sexton, 
and from him I learned the whole story—that “ Miss Lucy had been 
werrited out of her life, ever since the vicar’s death, to marry Mr. 
Pembridge. And now folk do say,” he ended, “ that she have left her 
home for good and all, and have gone out governessing.” 

I soon found out that “the folk” included his rheumatic wife, who 
E 2 
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had formerly been Lucy’s nurse. She told me where to find my dar- 
ling, and when I had Lucy once more in my arms, I forgave Mrs. 
Paget, and Ralph Pembridge too; I felt in peace and charity with all 
the world. 

The sexton’s story had been a true one. I found Lucy in London, 
staying with some friends, teaching their children for the sake of a 
home. I left her there, and went back to Clifton. 

I told Mrs. Paget that I wasin a position to give Lucy a comfortable 
home ; but at first the disappointed woman cried, and made a fuss. 

“ Well,” I said, “you have only to consider it in this way. Time 
has proved the strength of our attachment. If Lucy has not been 
tempted to forget me while there was no definite promise between us, 
do you think she is more likely to do it when she knows that Iam 
able and willing to make her my wife to-morrow ?” 

“ Lucy is sadly disobedient and headstrong,” Mrs. Paget sobbed. 

“No, she is not. I’m sure you will agree with me ”—Mrs. Paget 
looked up in surprise at my flat denial—* when I tell you what she 
says. She refuses to be my wife unless you consent to our marriage. 
Come, Mrs. Paget, you are too good a mother to refuse consent to 
Lucy’s happiness.” 

Mrs. Paget was worldly, but she was not altogether hard-hearted ; 
and I went off to London, and took Lucy back to her home. 

Well, we were married. I need not add we were happy, but, as I 
said at the beginning, though I was glad to be appointed to a better 
ship, still it was awfully hard to leave Lucy two months after our 
wedding-day. I left her at Bristol, in a pretty little home within a 
walk of her mother’s house. 

I was coming home at last, after a year’s absence. I will not tire 
you by relating how I wearied of the long separation—how sometimes 
T almost hated the profession which could thus sunder loving hearts, 
and then again felt ashamed of my own weakness. 

T had heard more frequently from Lucy this time, but I had not 
received a letter for quite three months. In her last Lucy said : 

“Mr. Pembridge often comes to see me. I suppose I am silly, but 
I never can feel at my ease with him; and, besides, I am not sure, 
darling, that you would like him to visit me—only he is so kind to 
mamma and all of them.” 

I smiled as I read. “Sweet guileless darling!” I thought, “even 
now she does not comprehend how entirely I trust in her love ;” and 
then I said to myself that Pembridge was a silly old moth, to go on 
singeing his wings so hopelessly. 

Coming“home, we touched at Cape Verde; and there I met with an 
old Bristol friend—Captain Tucker, a retired Indian officer. 

He had just come out from England. I fancied he looked surprised 
to see me, and I said so. 
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“ Well,” he said, “I hardly like to tell you—it might give youa 
turn, you know ; and yet you ‘ll hear it fast enough when you get to 
England, so I suppose 

“ For God’s sake, what is it !” I broke in. 

I only thought of Lucy: what might not have happened to her 
during these months of silence ? 

Captain Tucker had a curious nervous laugh—it sounded singularly 
out of place with his answer. 

“ Well, it’s a curious mistake enough ; I heard you were dead.” 

I felt a sudden strange spasm at my heart; a cold clammy terror 
seemed to lift my hair from my forehead. 

“Good heavens!” I stood a minute gazing at Tucker, and I fancy 
there must have been an alarming expression in my tace—he looked so 
disturbed. “ Who told you?” My voice sounded hoarse even to myself. 
My poor nervous friend stammered, as he answered : 

“ Well—well ; I—I wasn’t exactly told, you know. Your mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Paget, you know, showed it me in a newspaper.” 

“What paper ?” 

“ Well, that I can’t at all remember.” 

His nervous ill-assured manner made me think he could have told 
me if he had tried to recollect. I pressed him hard, but he assured 
me he had forgotten where he had seen the report of my death. 

“Well, it is fortunate I met you,” he said; “you will be able to- 
write from here, and so prepare your friends for your return—it will 
be like a resurrection!” And he laughed again. 

“ Yes ;” but in my own mind I thought I should reach England as- 
soon as my letter would. 

I put to sea again as soon as possible, to the surprise of my crew, 
who had counted on longer time ashore. 

We had not been many hours afloat before I remembered a strange 
omission on my part with regard to Captain Tucker’s communication ; 
I had not asked him the date of my death! 

I was sitting alone in my cabin when this idea came to me. Even 
now the mere thought of the shuddering dread that came with it 
breaks me down. 

I got up, and paced my cabin rapidly. I was trying to shake off 
the horrible possibility that faced me, making my heart beat almost 
to suffocation. 

But this dreadful possibility grew stronger every minute. I sat 
down, and grasped my head between my hands. 

“Oh God! better I had died,” I groaned, “ than that 





! Itis his 





doing ; and if he hasn’t stuck at forgery—for it’s no better—he’ll leave 
no stone unturned till she marries him.” 

But when, at last, I was able to think more calmly over it, I knew 
that Lucy would keep true to me, living or dead. 
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I leave you to judge the state of mind in which I made the voyage 
home. I want to get on to the time when I found myself at Padding- 
ton railway-station in a first-class carriage. I got in at once, to escape 
the'sight of the happy bright faces about me. I slipped a fee into 
the guard’s hand as he let me in. “ Let me have this place to my- 
self.” 

“Well, sir, I'l do my best ; but you see, being Christmas Eve, we're 
fullish already, and at Reading we'll most likely find a plenty of 
passengers.” 

I was in such a mood that it seemed to me, if any cheerful Christ- 
massy fellow-traveller tried to make me talk, I should’ pitch him out 
of window. Worry had added itself to my other torments—worry 
planted by Captain Tucker’s last words : 

“ After all, you may reach home before Mrs. Oswald gets your 
letter. Mrs. Paget said her daughter talked of leaving Bristol.” 

If I had had a mother or a sister of my own, Lucy should not have 
stayed near Mrs. Paget; but I have no near relations, and during my 
long absence I felt that it was best for my wife to be within reach of 
her own people. Suppose when I got to Bristol I found the house 
deserted. Suppose No! I would not listen to the haunting dread 
that I could not lay, though I could drive it away when it came. It 
was strange that, amid all my torment, one fear never visited me—the 
fear that Lucy might be dead. 

It was not cold for the time of year, and I had not drawn up the 
window on my right hand. Once I thought of closing it, as a protec- 
tion against intrusion ; but we had passed Reading, and I began to feel 
that I was safe. 

“T know this train only stops once or twice more, so I shall take 
my chance.” 

Two more stations, and still no attempt at intrusion. 

“That guard’s a good fellow—I’m all right now,” I said, for at 
the last station there had been several people on the platform waiting 
as we came up. I pulled up the window. I wrapped my rug closer, 
and nestled myself into my corner. In an hour or so I should know 
what fate had in store for me—what kind of a Christmas this would 
prove to Lucy and to me. And as I pictured her sweet face, and 
the love I had so often seen in her darling eyes, I wondered at my 
own self-torment, and determined that all would be well. 

For about a quarter of an hour I felt as happy as possible ; and you 
can imagine what a man’s happiness is at coming home to a fondly- 
loved wife after so long a separation. After all the torture I had 
lately suffered—and the picturing my Lucy’s grief had not been a light 
part of this suffering—it was bliss indeed to be thus soothed. 

It is not always one enjoys a reverie while it goes on, but I was 
realising the happiness of this one intensely, when the train stopped 
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again. “By Jove, I thought we'd done with these stoppages! I sup- 
pose I made a mistake—or is anything the matter ?” 

I looked out. No; we were stopping, all in regular course, at some 
country station. There was about one gas-lamp and one sleepy-looking 
porter with a portmanteau. As I looked, I saw the owner of the 
portmanteau—a tall big man—coming out of the booking-oflice, and 
making directly for my carriage. 

“Tm glad I pulled up the window.” I threw myself back into my 
corner and shut my eyes, in the hope that my pleasant meditation 
would go on. But it had dissolved. I felt troubled—restless—just 
as if some evil were about to happen. 

The carriage-door opened. “Room here, sir;” and a muffled-up 
passenger got in, and made his way to the far end of the carriage. 

His hat was drawn down over his eyes, and his coat-collar was 
pulled up to his ears, so that, in the dim light, it was not possible to 
see his face; but I felt sure it was the tall man I had seen coming out 
of the booking-office. 

I closed my eyes with a sort of grunt, and settled myself sulkily 
in my corner. 

“Confound him !—he shan’t get any fellowship out of me.” But 
my corner had grown uncomfortable. I was fidgety. I began to 
think how strange it was to be shut up thus alone in the dark, for an 
hour or more, with a man whose face I had not seen. 

In echo to my thoughts, the lamp overhead shot up into brilliant 
flame. This cheered me. I looked round at my companion. 

There was not much to be seen, for he leaned back, with his head 
bent forward on his chest, and his hat still slouched over his eyes. His 
rug lay across his knees, and he held it there by one hand. 

He had drawn the glove off this hand, and the light concentrated 
all its rays on it as it lay on the dark rug. Isat looking at this hand, 
and I saw that light flashed back from it, at least from one of its 
fingers. 

Do you know that strange overmastering sensation which seizes 
you on the brink of a discovery—a sort of second-sight that holds 
you breathless (paralysed almost), while memory is putting together 
and rubbing bright links to the forgotten past ? 

At the parsonage, when we had all sat round the fire together, I 
had seen light flash out in precisely the same way from a a diamond. 
And I remembered, too, that Ralph Pembridge, the owner of the 
diamond in question, had a way of holding his hand droopingly, just 
as my fellow-traveller now held the hand ‘Twas looking at. 

I remembered that Lucy had often laughed about this habit of Pem- 
bridge’s, and had said it was a part of his purse-proud nature, that he 
must parade even his rings to attract attention to his wealth. 

I had a singularly keen pleasure at that moment in recalling Lucy’s 
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merry laugh at the expense of Ralph Pembridge, and what seemed to 
me an absurd fancy came into my head—this might be Pembridge 
himself going home for Christmas. 

I leaned forward and looked at him, His height and size tallied 
exactly, but this drooping crouched attitude was quite unlike the erect 
self-satisfied Bristol man. 

I suppose he had been looking at me from under his hat ; but, while 
I still speculated, he raised his head suddenly, and our eyes met. 

It was Ralph Pembridge. And, now that he lifted his head and 
looked me coolly all over, the old dislike came back, and I wondered I 
had not found out sooner who was my fellow-traveller from the mere 
atmosphere of antipathy. 

And yet, while I looked at him, I forgot the fraud I suspected him 
of having executed ; I only thought of getting news of my darling. 

“You're Mr. Pembridge, are you not ?” 

He gave a stiff bow. But I went on without returning it. I could 
hardly get my words out fast enough : 

“ Are they all well—my wife, I mean ?” 

I shrank from naming her to him, and yet I was so impelled to speak 
that the words seemed to rush from my lips. 

He had been looking at me steadily ever since he raised his head, 
but now he stared at me with a searching look that thrilled me; for no 
words, I think, have such power to stir anxiety as a fixed silent look 
of reply to an eager question. 

“Your wife!” he said, and then he stopped. 

There was none of the old offensive loftiness in his voice. Instead, 
it sounded to me full of simple wonder—such a tone as might be used 
to the sleeper who, suddenly awakening, asks for the gift bestowed on 
himinadream. It struck me for the first time with a vague dread for 
Lucy’s safety. Then a sudden curious shifting look in Pembridge’s 
eyes sent me off on a new track, and I remembered Captain Tucker's 
news. 

“T hear some one has been,” I said bitterly, “ coining lies about me. 
You didn’t expect me home quite so soon, I fancy.” 

I tried to speak slowly, but I was thirsting to hear how Lucy had 
borne the cruel tidings of my death. 

Pembridge smiled. 

“T fancy” (he echoed my last words), “that you would have been 
wiser to stay away, Captain Oswald.” 

“No doubt you think so, but your opinion does not trouble me.” 

I have said before, that one of the things that had always set me 
against Pembridge was the lofty way he had of sneering down those 
he considered his inferiors. 

He had this way now. And as the light fell full on his face, 2 
thought he looked like an evil spirit. 
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“Tn this case,” he sneered still, “I think you will find opinion 
united, unless indeed you take pleasure in sorrow.” 

Doubt was more terrible to me at that moment than the most awful 
certainty could have been. 

“ What do you mean? I may find sorrow caused by your villany, 
but the sight of me will end it at once; your power to grieve and 
torment is over.” 

His face had grown convulsed while I spoke. He struggled vainly 
for speech ; but his words died away inarticulately. 

I threw myself back in my corner. I felt as if I were travelling 
with a poisonous snake. “ His fangs are drawn, but he is still a noi- 
some reptile.” 

He was looking at me again, in the same searching way. In- 
stinctively I felt for my revolver. “ He is twice as strong as I am; if 
he attacks me I haven’t much chance—only I have right on my 
side, and I believe rascals are generally cowards.” 

I avoided his eyes, but I kept watch on his movements. 

Presently I heard him draw a deep sigh. 

I looked up involuntarily—there was quite a new expression in his 
face. It was deeply sorrowful, and again the same cold foreboding 
crept over me, and chilled my heart. 

“Captain Oswald”—his voice had changed too; it was low and 
broken—“ you have called me hard names, and you have cause to 
think that I have injured you; but there will be no more rivalry 
between you and me—we may as well be friends.” 

He looked as if he expected me to shake hands at once. 

“T don’t understand you,” I said, coldly. “I can’t see how we can 
ever be friends; we had better keep as wide apart as possible.” 

He sighed again. Something in this sudden change from his 
usual swaggering tone roused my suspicions. I began to think he 
was leading me on to serve some purpose of his own. 

“ T can't understand your motives,” I said. ‘“ You seem to admit 
that you fabricated that account of my death in the newspaper, and 
yet you pretend to wish for my friendship.” Then, as the thought of 
Lucy’s grief came back to me, I said, abruptly, “You have not 
answered my question about my -wife ?” 

Once more the same look of deep sorrow came over his face. 

“Have patience—I was coming to that,” he said, gently; “but I 
was seeking to prepare you. Yes, I admit that I acted dishonourably 
in fabricating the news of your death; but you, of all men, should 
find excuse for me. I was mad, absolutely mad, with love for Lucy !” 

“You say this to my face!” I half rose from my seat. I felt as 
if I must strike him then and there; but a haunting dread with- 
held me. What had happened to make this proud man speak 
thus openly of his rejected love, and offer me his friendship ? 
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“You asked me news of her just now; you meant, how did she bear 
the tidings of your death ?” 

I bowed my head, too absorbingly interested to interrupt him. 

“ At first,’ he said, “she would not credit it; but no letters came 
from you, and at last she gave way. ‘Then I believe her grief was 
terrible; but no one knew, for she hid herself up alone—even her 
mother was not admitted.” He paused for a moment or two. “I 
only guessed what she was suffering by her pale sad face, but I believe 
to the last Mrs. Paget saw little of her daughter.” 

“To the last!” The words went through me like a knife-blade. 

“To the last ? What do you mean?” I stammered ; “tell me all 
at once.” 

He put up one hand—that one with the ring on—to stop me. 

“ Have patience—I am telling you all,” he said; and I felt compelled 
to listen in silence. “I went to see your wife, and, to my surprise,- 
she received me. You need not look fierce, Captain Oswald. I soon 
found out why Lucy consented to admit me. She wanted a search- 
ing inquiry to be made about you—an inquiry that could not 
fail to reach your ears if you were still alive. I undertook it 
willingly, and I at last succeeded in satisfying her that all hope 
was over.” 

He paused here, and drew a deep breath—just as one does at the 
foot of a steep hill. 

“Why don’t you go on?” I said. “ All this suspense is needless ; 
tell me the worst I have to hear.” 

He fixed his eyes on me, with a cruel inquisitiveness as to how I 
should endure the woe in store for me; at least, I thus interpreted 
his fixed calm glance, and I answered it impatiently : 

“Go on, for Heaven’s sake! Don’t you think I’m man enough to 
bear anything ?” 

“Ay, but how will you bear it? I don’t want strife between you 
and me.” 

A dim glimmering of the truth came, and kept me dumb.  Liter- 
ally, I could not speak. I felt that he was going to tell me he had 
married Lucy. 

“Tt does not matter how I won my way,” he said; “but at last 
Lucy promised to be my wife.” He paused and looked at me, but I 
did not stir. “This day fortnight was fixed for our marriage.” 

I started up—I felt that I must strangle him. I could not hold 
out any longer. I don’t know what I said; but Pembridge held me 
off from him with a strength I could not resist. 

“Hush ! is this your endurance ?” 

There was more sorrow than reproach in his voice—a sorrow that 
nerved me to listen to the end. I threw myself on the seat, and 
covered my face. 
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“You think that I have made Lucy my wife, and that I am base 
enough to exult in the misery I have brought on you. Well, I don’t 
wonder ; but you have not guessed the truth. Three days before that 
fixed for our marriage I went to sec her, and I learned that she was dead.” 

I had so known what was coming that I scarcely stirred. I believe 
my first sensation was relief—that my darling had gone to her rest 
true to me and to herself. But as I sat there, with my face bowed 
between my hands, nature got too strong for self-control. I forgot all 
about Ralph Pembridge: I saw only Lucy, my darling idolised wife, 
wasting slowly with grief—weeping herself gradually to death for the 
husband she had so dearly loved. 

“ And there was no one to comfort her—no one sympathising heart 
to answer hers !” 

Sobs burst from me—sobs that shook me as if they would tear me 
asunder in their efforts at freedom; but no tears came to my burning 
eyes. 

I sat for some time in this tearless agony, and then a touch on my 
arm roused me. 

I looked up, tortured at the interruption. Pembridge was bending 
forward to me; there was a tenderness of pity in his face, that held 
my anger in suspense, though I felt it within me still. 

“We shall stop again directly,” he said ; “ we are close to Bristol. 
Shall I guide you at once to Lucy's grave ?” 

I nodded—I felt reckless as to what became of me. I never gave a 
thought to my luggage, or the bag I had with me in the carriage. 
When the train stopped, I jumped up ready to follow him. It seemed 
to me that this could not be the terminus; it looked so dark and 
gloomy, but I had not time to look out or speculate. Pembridge moved 
past me to the door. 

“ Follow me closely,” he said, “or in the darkness you will lose me.” 

He let down the windows and opened the door. The night had 
grown colder. 

“Come ” (he looked over his shoulder as he stood on the step) —“ come 
to Lucy's grave.” 

The words were hardly spoken, when he gave a long despairing 
shriek, that for an instant paralysed me with its shrill horror. I 
thought he was falling; then I grasped at him to save him, if that 
were possible. My hand closed on something, and pulled at it despe- 
rately. I threw myself back in the carriage to aid my eflorts; but 
that wailing shrick never ceased . . . 


Good Heavens! what is this? I open my eyes widely, and look 
round with giddy dazed senses. 

The keen night-wind whirls into my face as the train rushes on, 
and mingled with the wind is a damp underground atmosphere. I am 
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standing at the open door of my carriage, holding on by the arm-sling 
grasped in my hand. 

That is all I am conscious of, except a heavy reeling sensation, con- 
fusing sense and memory, and then I feel myself sink on the seat 
by which I stand... 


I rouse up with a feeling that my eyes are being put out. 

“Hullo, sir! Wake up, please. Bristol, sir; here you are.” 

The guard holds a bullseye lantern close to my face, and there is a 
group of porters and passengers round the open door of the carriage. 
“ How came the door open?”—“ Has he had a fit?”’—and sundry 
other questions buzz round me. My senses come back to me slowly, 
and I recognise one in the circle of peering faces—a burly red-faced 
porter, the patriarch of the terminus. 

“Why, it’s Captain Oswald,” he says. “ Why, Captain, this will be 
stunning news for your good lady.” 

I stare at the man, wonderingly. My feeling has been that of sorrow 
at being roused to confront my misery ; now a new thought comes: , 

“Where’s Mr. Pembridge ?—have you found him ?—Is he alive ?” 

The circle fall back simultaneously ; and I see the guard put a finger 
to his forehead, and wink at the rest. 

My red-faced friend touches his cap respectfully. ‘Lean on me as 
you get out, sir,” he says, in a low voice; “ this is a good step down.” 
Then, when I am safely landed, he whispers: “ Bless your heart, sir ! 
haven’t you heard Mr. Pembridge died some weeks ago ?” 


Joy did not kill my darling, though anxiety had sorely tried her. 
Lucy had never really believed in my death, and had refused to put 
on mourning. 

Ralph Pembridge had himself shown her the report in the news- 
paper, and something in his manner had aroused her suspicions. From 
that day she refused to see him any more. 

“It is strange to think,” I said, “that after death the poor fellow 
nearly worked me more evil than he ever did in life. But for that arm- 
sling, I should be lying crushed to death in the tunnel.” 

Lucy shuddered and clung’ to me. 

“ But for Providence, darling,” she whispered, “ who watched over 
your fearful dream. Oh, what a Christmas Eve this has been !” 
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AmoneG all the surprises in the controversy on the separation of Lord 
and Lady Byron, none is more surprising than that one of our two 
great champions of religion, as by law established, should find a 
charming picture, and inexpressibly touching, in the phantom of an 
aged lady, glowing, as she goes down to the grave, with fond recollec- 
tions of the days when she gave herself, body and soul, to an absorbing 
and unlawful passion ; and that the other should throw incense upon 
the moral character of Lord Byron for the purpose of promoting the 
sale of Don Juan. The Quarterly Review will not succeed in the 
attempt to persuade us to commend that poem to the favourable regard 
of our sons and daughters. For this time we will rather listen to 
Thomas Moore, who is presented to us as the best possible interpreter. 
He told Lord Byron that the book was no less licentious than Little’s 
Poems, and more mischievous. It is beyond the power of art to make 
a family Don Juan. The leprosy lies deeper than the skin, and it is 
neither a kind nor a good deed to send the leper out of quarantine 
fumigated for family use. The time was when the Quarterly Review 
would not have set its seal to that book. What would Robert Southey 
have said ? 

Nor can the means by which this warfare for the honour of Don 
Juan is waged, be commended. In the depth of his shame, in the 
very torrent of his passion, Lord Byron never dared to impeach his 
wife’s truth, nor, except in those vile passages in which he has found 
one follower, her childlike purity. Moore, who, according to the 
Quarterly Review, had the best possible information, and was best 
qualified to interpret doubtful allusions in the journals and letters, 
when he ventured to suggest that the mysterious cause of separation 
might be found in some imposture, fixed the falsehood, not on the wife, 
but on the husband. “It has sometimes occurred to me,” he says, 
“that the occult cause of his lady’s separation from him, round which 
herself and her legal adviser have thrown such formidable mystery, 
may have been nothing more, after all, than some imposture of this 
kind, some dimly hinted confession of undefined horrors, which, though 
intended by the relater but to mystify and surprise, the hearer so little 
understood him as to take in sober seriousness.” But the Quarterly 
Review is bold enough to declare, that the woman whom deeeit could 
not infect, the serenely pure, the innocent even to ignorance, forged a 
wicked lie, accusing her husband of some enormous crime, and stands 
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self-convicted of a prolonged course of dissimulation and hypocrisy. 
The end will not be won. ven the sudden flash of the letters of 
January and February, 1816, written to Mrs. Leigh in words of sis- 
terly affection, though it startles, will not astound reasoning men into 
belief of a moral impossibility. Those letters cannot be explained 
until the whole truth, which lies hidden and guarded at the bottom of 
the well, is sent forth. Meanwhile Lady Byron shall be justified ; and 
in her husband’s private journal and letters, and in one of his poems, 
shall be shown acknowledgment of the very crime that Mrs. Stowe’s 
story has imputed to him. 

The paper on “The Byron Mystery,” published in the Quarterly 
Review of October, was written on the assumption that the offence 
reported by Mrs. Stowe was that specific offence upon which Dr. 
Lushington declared reconciliation to be impossible. It is indeed 
shown that Campbell told, and Lord Wentworth has intimated, the 
contrary ; but the identity of the two accusations is repeatedly as- 
sumed. After that paper had been published, it was perhaps per- 
ceived, that the charge by which Lady Byron enforced separation, 
whatever it might have been, was true. In a postscript we are 
told that the opinion of the Quarterly Review had been, and was, that 
the crime specified by Mrs. Stowe was not the substance of the final 
communication to Dr. Lushington. Yet still there seems a halt be- 
tween the two opinions, a design to take advantage of the result, what- 
ever it might be. It is added: “There is one particular in which all 
the published versions, including Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s, agree, namely, 
that Lady Byron declared the guilty connexion to be the cause of 
separation ; that she virtually, therefore, declared it to be the substance of 
her final communication to Dr. Lushington.” How can it be supposed, 
and without the suggestion of a motive, that Lady Byron, having named 
to Dr. Lushington one cause upon which she obtained the separation 
she demanded, should have declared to several persons that some other 
was the true cause? The designis apparent. If the cause should here- 
after be known, and probably it will be known, and should prove to be 
the guilty connexion, then it will be argued—vainly argued, as will be 
shown presently—from the letters of January and I’ebruary, 1816, 
that the accusation was fdlse: if it should appear that the final com- 
munication told some other offence, then it will be said that Lady Byron 
declared the contrary to many persons, and is not worthy of belief. 
The evidence will be buried in the newspapers, and the Quarterly 
Review accepted as a true report. But the published versions directly 
contradict the Review. Neither Thomas Campbell, nor the young 
military man, nor Lord Lindsay, nor Lord Wentworth, nor Mr. Robert- 
son, says that Lady Byron declared the crime charged by Mrs. Stowe 
to be the offence by which she enforced separation. Some of them say 
the very contrary ; and, as to Mrs. Stowe, she does, indeed, treat of that 
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crime as the great cause of the misery of Lady Byron’s married life ; but 
she does not refer to Dr. Lushington, nor to the enforced separation ; 
indeed, she insists that the separation was the act, not of the wife, but 
of the husband, and chides him and Mr. Moore for dissimulation in 
pretending the contrary. Still, it is prejudged that Lady Byron shall 
be condemned. All methods are to be tried, all allies welcomed. Even 
Mrs. Stowe is invited to astonish the world by her ingratitude. First 
of all, Lady Byron was hard and unforgiving ; she would not return 
to her husband. It was shown that, if she spoke truth to Dr. Lushing- 
ton, she could not return. Next, she was accused of having invented 
an odious lie to set herself free. And now, after her truth and her purity 
have been established out of her husband’s own mouth, we are asked 
to convict her of a long course of dissimulation and hypocrisy, upon the 
faith of uncertain conversations and selected letters. There will be no 
shrinking from this new encounter. But the new cause of complaint 
must not be confounded with those which came before. For, if it 
could be made to appear, and, all the evidence being in the hands of 
the adversary, it may be made to appear, though it be untrue, that 
the alleged statements of Lady Byron to Mrs. Stowe and others were 
false, it might be hastily inferred that there was no truth in her com- 
plaints against her husband. It is necessary well to understand the 
quality of this new accusation. It is not that Lady Byron wrote the 
letters ; rather, they are the strong confirmation of her husband’s 
testimony to her purity and truth. If she had invented a false and 
cruel and foul calumny, fixing a taint upon his name, and driving him 
into banishment, is it possible that, at the very time, she could have 
lived, and could have continued afterwards to live, in close affection 
with the sister, his only consolation, his fountain in the desert ? The 
accusation is not that she wrote the letters, but that, thirty or forty 
years after they were written, speaking to her friends of the wrongs 
she had suffered from her husband, she spoke of the guilty passion, 
and that what she said was inconsistent with what she had written. 
All shall be answered in turn :—first, the imputations against her 
in the affair of the separation; and then, the defiance of the Quar- 
terly Review, offered with the letters. As to the confirmatory proof 
which is demanded of the existence of the guilty passion, since Lady 
Byron is denounced as a posthumous calumniator, everything that can 
help to the discovery of truth shall be brought forward. All that is 
told of Mrs. Leigh in Moore’s “ Life” shall be rehearsed. It is 
scanty, but in nothing unfavourable to her. The excuse, repeated 
until it has become an accepted truth, that Lord Byron was afflicted 
with a monomania, showing itself in the confession of impossible sins, 
shall be set aside. Something of his life and conversation in the years 
1813 and 1814 shall be related, to show that he was not likely to be 
stung by the memory of common guilt. And, last of all, his own 
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words shall tell the agony of remorse which convulsed him in November, 
1813, until conscience took refuge with imagination, and he wrote 
The Bride of Abydos. 

It is thought an astonishing thing that Lady Byron should have 
kept back from her father and mother, and, at first, from her advocate, 
the particular offence upon which she was advised that reconciliation 
was impossible, and the advocate is taken to task. He must be con- 
tent that those who love Lord Byron should dislike him. But the 
argument should have been reconsidered when the new light came, and 


it was discovered that the alleged crime was not that upon which the . 


reasoning had all along proceeded. It is said that what Lady Byron 
must have told her parents was more likely to shock and alarm them 
than the charge kept back. That might be true, applied to Mrs. Stowe’s 
charge, which would not be true of that other offence to which allusion 
is made in the next page, as of “ something too repulsive to be translated 
into words.” There are things which no woman, no man, will speak 
or write unless compelled by irresistible necessity. Lady Byron con- 
sidered that she had sufficient causes for divorce beside that particular 
offence. It does not seem hard to understand why, if she thought her 
rightful purpose could be effected by those other causes, she would 
shrink from telling more, either to her father, or mother, or advocate. 
She prepared a written statement,* upon which Dr. Lushington advised 
that a separation was justifiable, but not indispensable. It is probable 
that her ignorance of the quality of the seventeenth offence was en- 
lightened by Mrs. Clermont,{ and that she was counselled not to with- 
hold it from Dr. Lushington. It is certain that her duty both to God 
and man required that she should not return to her husband, that 
she should save herself and her daughter from his power. Therefore, 
she told that which Lord Byron, by the infallible testimony of his 
words and actions, acknowledged to be true, but which his followers 
declare to be false, an invention, of the ignorance of innocence, of the 
serene purity, to which her husband at the very time of the separation 
bore witness. 

It is said that, in a certain case, Lady Byron was ready to be re- 
conciled, notwithstanding the offence. If Lord Byron’s “insanity had 
been established, the specific crime (whatever it was) would not have 
prevented her from returning to him.” But, then, he would not have 
been a responsible agent, and there could not have been crime. Even 
the rigour of the law, much more the tenderness of a wife, would have 
held him guiltless. It is also alleged that Lady Byron persisted in 
making a mystery of her specific charge, until the destruction of Lord 


* That her statement mentioned sixteen symptoms of insanity is said by 
Mr. Moore, not by her.—Moore, vol. iii. p. 214. 
+ Is the name Clermont, or (as Galt gives it) Charlemont ? 
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Byron’s autobiography (in which she concurred), and other things, had 
annihilated all or most of the direct evidence in refutation of it. But 
Moore, speaking of the autobiography, says: “On the mysterious cause 
of the separation it afforded no light whatever ;” “some of its details 
could never have been published at all.” Lord Russell, in his Life of 
Moore (vol. iv. p. 192, as cited in Blackwood’s Magazine for July last), 


Moore, V. 
vi. p. 264, 


Blackwood, q 


declares : “As to the manuscript itself, having read the greater part, if p. 33. 


not the whole, I should say that three or four pages of it were too 
gross and indelicate for publication ; that the rest, with few exceptions, 
contained little traces of Lord Byron’s genius, and no interesting 
details of his life.” The power to destroy was entirely in the hands 
of Mrs. Leigh and Mr. Hobhouse, and, by their authority, the manu- 
script was destroyed, “from a sense of what they thought due to his 
(Lord Byron’s) memory.” It was therefore unreasonable to say that 
Lady Byron concurred in the destruction of evidence which might have 
refuted her charge. It would have been strange had she not consented 
that they, who had the power, should destroy a composition which she 
considered, as she told her husband in his lifetime, “ prejudicial to 
Ada’s future happiness.” 

Of two errors into which Mrs. Stowe, adding some mistakes of her 
own (as usually happens in such cases), had been misled by copying, 
without looking at authorities cited, one is adopted, the other corrected, 
by the Quarterly Review. Lord Byron had sent a song to Moore, 
who, in a footnote, says that it was in the handwriting of Lady Byron. 
Seventy pages onward it is mentioned that Murray, having sent Byron 
a letter, enclosing a draft for 1000/., for the copyright of The Siege 
of Corinth and Parasina, was told, in the answer to his letter: “I 
am very glad that the handwriting was a favourable omen of the 
morale of the piece; but you must not trust to that, for my copyist 


would write out anything I desired, in all the ignorance of innocence.” 


It was not said by Lord Byron that his wife had copied the song, or 
either of the other poems, nor did it appear certainly that either The 
Siege of Corinth or Parasina was “the piece” copied; for the letter 
spoke of one piece only, though the two poems, The Siege of Corinth 
and Parasina, had been mentioned together. However, the piece 
was, in fact, The Siege of Corinth; Lady Byron was the copyist; 
and the words, “in all the ignorance of innocence,” were applied to 
her by her husband immediately before the separation. These words 
may not be unmeaning, considering the class of offences to which the 
cause of irrevocable separation belonged, that Lady Byron did not 
revolt until after her arrival at Kirkby-Mallory, and remembering also 
Lord Byron’s fury against Mrs. Clermont, of whom, when sealing the 
deed of separation, he said, “This is Mrs. Clermont’s act and deed.” 
It appears in Murray’s edition of “ Lord Byron’s Life and Works,” that 
the piece copied was The Siege of Corinth, not Parasina, and there- 
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fore the following words should not have found a place in the Quar- 
terly Review: “So, only a few days before she left him for ever, after 
two years of convulsive struggle, during which he had been sedulously 
endeavouring to justify incest, she copies Parasina (a tale of incest), 
and would write out anything he desired in all the ignorance of inno- 
cence.” 

The memory of Lord Byron is not honoured by supposing that the 
deathbed messages, which, if utterance had been given, he would have 
sent to his wife, would have been in such language as Moore has re- 
corded. The words preserved by Galt indicate messages of another 
kind: “ And you will go to Lady Byron and say—+tell her everything 
—you are friends with her.” “My wife—my child—my sister. You 
know all; you must say all—you know my wishes.” The hand was 
not in accord with the heart, nor with the desire to clear Lord Byron’s 
memory from the charges of unfeeling and ungenerous conduct, 
when the husband’s turning his wife, just free from the pains of child- 
birth, out-of-doors, defying, ridiculing, and insulting her before the 
world, and the extreme baseness of keeping to himself the greater 
part of the fortune which he had vowed not to touch, were mentioned 
without a sign of disapprobation. 

It might seem uncourteous to pass altogether unnoticed the censure 
pronounced by the Quarterly Review upon the “The Married Life of 
Lord Byron.” It is therefore answered: The fallacy of imagining, 
that because Dr. Lushington gave an opinion upon a statement made 
to him, the statement must have been true was not entertained : 
The statements were indeed onesided, for they came wholly from 
Lord Byron’s side, from his letters, journals, and poems: The letter of 
the 3rd of April, 1820, seems to add support to the “ gratuitous 
assumption,” already grounded on more than three hundred other 
letters: The “special pleading way” is, perhaps, nothing more 
than a certain air of formality, from which the practised writer is 
free. 

But it is time to leave this idle skirmishing, and turn to the 
strongholds—to the stronghold on either side. What has been 
proved for Lady Byron shall be repeated once more, and for the last 
time. ; 

She accused her husband of some offence which made it impossible 


* The other error was the saying that Lord Byron, in the month before 
the birth of his daughter, had been “drunk day after day with Sheridan ;” 
whereas he only tells in one letter (31st of October, 1815), that they had 
been once drunk together, and in another (4th of November, 1815) that he 
was about to dress to dine again with Sheridan, and was to dine with him, 
once more, on the next day. The Quarterly Review has overlooked the 
second letter.—Temple Bar, p. 367; Macmillan, p.389; Quarterly, p. 420 ; 
Moore, vol. iii. pp. 187-8, 190. 
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for her to return to him. There was no question of a suit for the 
restitution of conjugal rights, She enforced separation by the threat 
of proceeding for a divorce. In consequence of her “ portentous 
charge or charges,” he was accused of every monstrous vice; his 
name was tainted; he was the object of general obloquy; every 
possible or impossible crime was rumoured against him; he was 
held unfit for England; he withdrew, but that was not enough; 
in other countries he was pursued and breathed upon by the same 
blight. 

In the very dregs of this bitter business, while his wife was urging 
separation, he declared to his friends that there never was a better, a 
brighter, a kinder, a more amiable and agreeable being; that where 
there was blame it belonged to him, and if he could not redeem, he 
must bear it ; called them to witness that he had always declared that 
where there was a right or a wrong, she had the right ; entreated them 
not to believe all they heard, and not to attempt to defend him, as that 
would give mortal offence. Immediately after the separation, he 
wrote the “ Farewell,” and the “ Sketch,” passionately lamenting that 
he was separated from her, declaring undying love, protesting that, 
even if she were unforgiving, his heart would never rebel against 
her, and picturing her as a miracle of truth and purity. Through 
his life he never questioned her truth, and expressed his readiness to 
return to her. Nearly at the close, he declared that the dreary sensa- 
tion of its being as difficult to return as to go onward, avenged her 
real or imaginary wrongs. Lady Byron was true and faultless down 
to the time of her husband’s death. It is established beyond contra- 
diction by his testimony. That alone would not justify the conclusion 
that she continued true and faultless to the end; but it does oblige us 
not to believe the contrary without clear evidence, nor until the accuser 
has produced all within his power. 

There seems no sufficient reason to doubt that, in the later years of 
her life, she did mention to several of her friends, as well causes for 
the separation from her husband, as that she had suffered great misery 
from a guilty passion which he cherished. There were seventeen articles 
of complaint, and it seems to be now understood that this was not the 
subject of the seventeenth article. Whether it was among the sixteen 
may be doubted. The affectionate letters of January and February, 
1816, seem to imply the contrary. Yet there might have been on his 
side only the guilt of desire, and attempts by sophistry and arts of 
seducement; and the attempts may have been among the sixteen 
articles. As yet, there has been no pretence of an exact report 
of what Lady Byron did say, except in Lord Lindsay’s letter, which 
does not mention the offence imputed by Mrs. Stowe. There is 
scarcely room even for reasonable conjecture. If it concerned Lord 
Byron only, it might be supposed that there had been guilt before 
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the marriage, and that it had been confessed to Lady Byron, and 
bitterly repented of and abhorred, but not by him. But we are 
forbidden to conjecture—a strange prohibition from those who with- 
hold the materials for a right judgment. That they are withheld is 
certain. 
The letters to Mrs. Leigh, in January and February 1816, accord 
P. 5t4. exactly with Lady Byron’s story of the separation. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a letter of the 3rd of February was written after what is 
called her final interview with Dr. Lushington. It could not have 
been so. It was her mother who first consulted him. Lady Byron 
had but one interview. That letter was written after her mother’s 
return, and before her own visit to London. This, however, does not 
seem material. It was known, from Thomas Campbell's observations in 
it 1830, that there was friendly correspondence between Mrs. Leigh and 
| Mrs. Clermont, and, from Moore’s Life, that Mrs. Leigh was the 
medium of communication between Lord and Lady Byron after their 
separation. 

There is no reason to doubt, that anything which Lady Byron may 
have known of the offence charged in the reported conversations, 
she knew before she left her husband’s house; nor any pretext for 
denying that the letters written by her to Mrs. Leigh, at the time of 
the separation, in terms of the warmest affection, are at present inex- 
plicable. They will be so until the whole shrift is shown. There is 
strange reserve as to the source from which the letters came. Did 

.they come from Mrs. Leigh’s friends? If so, is there nothing in the 
rest of the correspondence to throw light upon them? Or, were they 
not rather found among those documents—letters of Lady Byron, and 
copies of some letters of her lord, which he calls “ the quarrelling cor- 

Moore, V, respondence,” and which he placed in the hands of a third person ? 
iv.p. 149. Tf so, why are not all those letters given? And why did he not, with 
them, preserve the parting letter? In asking advice there may be 
sufficient cause not to disclose the whole truth, and there is no obliga- 

tion to disclose it; but in seeking for condemnation, we may not act 

Quarterly, upon what is called the half-truth-at-a-time theory. Where are Lord 
p. 415. Byron’s letters to Mrs. Leigh ?—not a select few, but all? Among 
more than six hundred* of his letters, gathered from all quarters, ad- 

dressed to all sorts and conditions of men and women, and preserved 

in Moore’s notices of his life, there is not one single letter to her. 

Moore. V- We find thirteen to the mother, written from 1808 to 1811: not one 
i. pp-217 to __not a fragment of a letter—to the sister with whom he was in cor- 
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* Moore numbers 561 (vol. vi. p. 196), but many are without numbers. On 
the other hand, six of the year 1812, which seem to have been marked for 
publication, are omitted. On the whole, the number of his letters seem to 
be about 637, 
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respondence probably from 1812—certainly in frequent correspondence 
from 1816—to 1824, when he died. He was in the act of writing to 
her when seized by his last sickness. Nineteen or twenty letters to 
other persons in which she is mentioned are given—not one to her. 
When those who maintain Lady Byron’s cause are challenged to find 
a loophole to escape, they reply—Have you done your part to enable 
us to form a right judgment, bringing forward all the evidence in 
your power? It will be observed that the difficulty of explanation is 
not all on one side. If Lady Byron invented an odious charge, which 
banished her husband and fixed a taint upon his name, how happened 
it that Mrs. Leigh continued in sisterly correspondence with her, re- 
ceived her into Colonel Leigh’s house, and wrote to Mrs. Clermont an 
affectionate letter, offering to give public testimony of her worth ? 
There are difficulties on all hands, but nothing to shake our faith in 
Lady Byron’s truth. If we had known no more of the life of George 
Psalmanazar than we know of Mrs. Leigh’s life, and some ill-judging 
friends had published a vague and rambling story of conversations, 
in which Dr. Johnson had said that the historian of Formosa had 
been a cheat and a thief; and if Sir John Hawkins had afterwards 
produced, out of a large correspondence, a few letters, written at a 
critical time, but a time at which the Doctor must have known of the 
cheats and the theft, supposing them to have existed, and in which he 
wrote affectionately to Psalmanazar, holding him up as the most holy 
man he had known—we should not have branded Johnson as a calum- 
niator; we should have answered—“ At least, tell us all that you 
know of George Psalmanazar’s life and conduct between the time at 
which the offences may have been committed, and the time at which 
the letters were written. If what you can tell be not enough, we our- 
selves will inquire, asking you to supply every clue to inquiry which 
we may want and you can give. Show all the letters and documents 
within your reach which relate to the subject of inquiry, and lend all 
the information that you have which may enable us to trace any which 
may exist out of your reach; and if any have been destroyed, let us 
know why, and where, and by whom; and let us learn the very words 
of Dr. Johnson, and when, and where, and to whom they were spoken.” 
If, after such an inquiry, honestly conducted, it appeared that the 
conversations had been accurately reported, and that the accusation 
was false, we should not have imagined that Dr. Johnson had invented 
the tale. We should have known that he had been deceived by what 
he could not but accept as good authority. Lady Byron’s purity and 
truth, built up on the testimony of her husband, confirmed by his 
biographer, stand as high as the truth of Dr. Johnson. Unless Mr. 
Moore, unknowing what he did, had given the means of bringing forth 
that testimony, she would still have been charged with having delivered 
a false accusation to Dr. Lushington. Let us have the same means of 
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discovery which have already availed. Let us have the letters—ail 
the letters of Lady Byron, and of Lord Byron, and of Mrs. Leigh—before 
you require us to explain what by a partial discovery you have made 
inexplicable. We cannot, so hastily as you wish, doubt truth tobe a liar. 
We now approach a new mystery. In the year 1813, Lord Byron 
was under great horror of some crime, which he seems to ‘identify with 
that of which Mrs. Stowe accuses him. All that Mr. Moore’s book 
tells of Mrs. Leigh, and it tells nothing unfavourable, shall first be 
Quarterly, given. The plea that Lord Byron was le fanfaron des vices qwil 
— n'avoit pas, that he was the victim of a monomania, which drove him 
; to pretend that he was an impossible sinner, shall be noticed, and 
something of his life and conversation before marriage shall be shown 
p.442, —not for the purpose of inferring that the man was guilty of a given 
crime, because he seems capable of anything, but to prove that no 
ordinary offence, no adultery, no accumulation of adulteries, could have 

inflicted the agony of remorse that he suffered. 
Moore,V. Lord Byron and his sister Augusta, the daughter of his father's 
i.pp- 255-7. marriage with Lady Carmarthen, saw but little of each other while 
they were B seus: They met in the year 1804, when she was about 
twenty and he about sixteen years of age, and again in the following 
p.92, year, the year in which he went to Cambridge, when she found him so 





completely altered in temper and disposition that he was hardly to be / 

recognised. From that time forward, for about six years, until after \ 

P.358. his return from Greece, in July 1811, they did not meet. In the in- 
Pp. 356, terval, in 1807, she married Colonel Leigh, and in’ July, 1809, her 
358. brother left England, on his travels to the Peninsula, and Turkey, and 


Greece. There had been no room for the growth of fraternal affection 
June 22, between them. Immediately before he began his voyage to Lisbon, he 
oy? wrote to his mother, who was at Newstead Abbey: “I leave England | 
, without regret, and without a wish to revisit anything it contains, ex- 
cept yourself and your present residence.” The only notice of his 
About June sister during his absence from England is this: “ I have done with 
a” him (Lord Carlisle), though I regret distressing Mrs. Leigh. Poor 
‘ "thing! I hope she is happy.” His mother died immediately after his 
August, return, and he made his will, entailing Newstead on his cousin George, 
es Vj. and giving, among other legacies, 7000U. to Nicolo Girand, a young | 
49. Greek of Athens, 20007. to his solicitor, Mr. Hanson, to his sister— | 
V.i. p. 349. nothing. Between this time and March, 1812, they had come to know 
and love one another. In the original manuscript of the first two 
cantos of Childe Harold, begun in October, 1809, in the “ Good Night” 

to his native land, were the following verses : 





V. viii. p. *“T had a sister once, I ween, 
18, Whose tears perhaps will flow ; 
But her fair face I have not seen 
For, three long years and moe.” 
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When the poem was published, these verses were omitted, and the 
following substituted in the tenth stanza : 


« A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage began.” 


One of the first presentation-copies was sent to Mrs. Leigh, with the 
following inscription : 

“To Augusta, my dearest sister, and my best friend, who has ever loved 
me much better than I deserved, this volume is presented by her father’s 
son and most affectionate brother.—B.” 


Notwithstanding this affectionate inscription, it seems that, as yet, 
he had been little in the society of his sister. She is not mentioned again 
until more than a year afterwards. 

Sth July, 1813, when, having just given up an intention to accom- 
pany Lord Oxford’s family to Sicily, and being divided between two 
purposes, of returning to Greece or marrying, he wrote to Moore :— 
“ The Oxfords have sailed almost a fortnight, and my sister is in town, 
which is a great comfort, for, never having been much together, we 
are naturally more attached to each other.” 

From July to the 23rd of November, nothing is said of her. 

On November 23, 1813, doubting whether he would go over to 
Holland, to take part in the rising against Napoleon, he wrote in his 
journal :—“ And why not? is distant, and will be at ——, still 
more distant, till spring. No one else, except Augusta, cares for 
me; no ties—no trammels; andiamo dunque—se torniamo bene— 
se non, ch’ importa ?” 

December 10, 1813 (Journal) :—‘ I am too lazy to shoot myself, 
and it would annoy Augusta, and perhaps ——.” 

From the 17th of Januar y to the 10th of February, 1814, he was 
at Newstead Abbey, where he wrote The Corsair, in ten days. Mrs. 
Leigh was there on the 4th of February. 

February 4, 1814. (From Newstead Abbey—letter to Murray) : 
—“ Mrs. Leigh is with me—much pleased with the place, and less so 
with me for parting with it, to which not even the price can reconcile 
her.” 

March 22, 1814 (Journal) :—Lady C. L. “isa friend of Augusta’s, 
and whatever she loves I can’t help liking.” 

March 28, 1814 (Journal) :— “ Augusta wants me to make it up 
with Carlisle. I have refused everybody else, but I can’t deny her 
anything ; so I must e’en do it, though I had as lief ‘drink up Eisel 
—eat a crocodile. Let me see: Ward, the Hollands, the Lambs, 
Rogers, &c. &e.—everybody, more or less—have been trying for the 
last two years to accommodate this coupLer quarrel, to no purpose. I 
shall laugh if Augusta succeeds.” 
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From the 1st to the 6th of April, Lord Byron was out of town. 
On the 8th of April he sent Murray a message, and on the 11th, a 
note from Mrs. Leigh. 

April 9, 1814 :—* Mrs. Leigh was very much pleased with her 
books, and desired me to thank you ; she means, I believe, to write to 
you her acknowledgments.” 

April 11, 1814 :—* I enclose you a letteret from Mrs. Leigh.” 

July 18, 1814:—* If you could spare it (the Edinvurgh Review) 
for an hour in the evening, I wish you to send it up to Mrs. Leigh, 
your neighbour, at the London Hotel, Albemarle Street.” 

July 24,1814 :—* Mrs. Leigh and my cousin must be better judges of 
the likeness than others; and they hate it, and so I won’t have it at all.” 

From this day Mrs. Leigh is not named, for nearly two years, until 
April 1816, except in Lord Byron’s will, made in July 1815. 

September 20, 1814.—Before this day he was the accepted lover of 
Miss Milbanke. 

January 2, 1815.—He was married. 

July 29, 1815.—He made a will. Without reserving even a memo- 
rial for his wife or his expected child, he left all that he had to his sister 
and her children, assigning as a reason: “ My dear wife, Lady Byron, 
and any children I may have, being otherwise amply provided for.” 

In the interval between the last and the next date, the letters of 
January and February, 1816, published in the Quarterly Review, 
were written, and Lord and Lady Byron were separated. 

April 16, 1816.—Lord Byron wrote to Mr. Rogers: “ My sister is 
now with me, and leaves town to-morrow ; we shall not meet again for 
some time, at all events—if ever; and, under these circumstances, I 
trust to stand excused to you and Mr. Sheridan, for being unable to 
wait upon him this evening.” 

1817.—In this year there are at least nine, perhaps ten, letters from 
Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, and one to Mr. Moore, in which his sister 
is mentioned or alluded to. In one letter she is named in two distinct 
passages. 

1820.—Also in a letter, to Mr. Murray, in this year. 

1821.—In his journal, entitled “ Detached Thoughts,” he says he 
would not pay the price of a- Thorwaldsen bust for any human head 
and shoulders, except Napoleon’s, or his children’s, or some “ absurd 
womankind,” or his sister’s. 

It appears that in the years 1817 and 1820, Lord Byron was re- 
ceiving letters from Mrs. Leigh. The last expression of tenderness 
towards her, in his letters to other persons, is given on the 4th of 
September, 1817, when he wrote of “ poor Augusta!” After that time, 
for nearly seven years, until his death, she is mentioned at most but 
twice ; and if in the former of those two instances she was the person 
alluded to, a letter from her is described as having contained “ a few 
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unintelligible words from an unintelligible woman.” That description 
was given in November, 1817, the time at which Lord Byron esta- 
blished his harem in the Mocenigo Palace, at Venice. Thenceforward 
she is named but once. 

In all these letters, and extracts from journals and letters, there is 
nothing that any affectionate brother might not write of his sister. 
He was in the act of writing to her a letter, which remains unfinished, 
when he was seized by the fever which proved fatal. On his death- 
bed her name was oftener on his lips then the name of his wife. 

The beautiful verses written in July, 1816, immediately after the 
separation, the “Stanzas to Augusta,” beginning, “Though the star 
of my destiny’s over,” the “Epistle to Augusta,” which begins, “ My 
sister! my sweet sister!” and the 53rd and 55th stanzas of the 3rd 
canto of Childe Harold, with the lay that follows, beginning, “ The 
castled crags of Drachenfels,” taken by themselves alone, suggest 
nothing more than the strong affection, an yearning for affection, of a 
man rejected by his wife and at war with the world. 

It is believed that everything in the life and works of Lord Byron, 
which apparently bears upon his relations with his sister, has been 
now noticed. As to Colonel Leigh, his name is mentioned but twice: 
“The Honourable Augusta Byron, now the wife of Colonel Leigh ;” 
and— we shall stop on our way to town (in the interval of taking a 
house there) at Colonel Leigh’s, near Newmarket.” 

It is said that Lord Byron had an inveterate “habit of mystifica- 
tion ;” that he would sacrifice “ anything for a sensation ;” had “ fits 
of self-accusation,” and a “ monomania of being an impossible sinner ;” 
that in his mad moods he did his best to blacken his own reputation ; 
that he had a fancy for self-defamation. Perhaps the friends of a 
braggart of pretended crime would have no good cause to murmur, if 
the claim to be an atrocious sinner were allowed. The man who 
makes such boasts cannot have any abhorrence of crime. The safety 
of his neighbours depends on his lack of opportunity. At least, 
when he is denied the common right to stand self-convicted, it is ne- 
cessary to show, not only unquestionable instances of the habit of 
false self-defamation, but, further, the improbability of the truth of 
the particular confession. Excepting the few cases which shall be 
noticed, we have, with regard to Lord Byron, nothing but the vague 
assurance that he had fits of self-accusation—which he might very 
well have and yet be Truth herself—and the free use of the fallacy 
that if from certain premises false and absurd inferences have been 
drawn, the premises must needs be false and absurd. Mr. Moore tells 
us, that he had known Lord Byron more than once, as they sat 
together after dinner—he being at the time, perhaps, a little under the 
influence of wine—to fall seriously into a dark and self-accusing mood, 
and throw out hints of his past life with an air of gloom and mystery, 
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designed evidently to awaken curiosity and interest. He was, how- 
ever, too promptly alive to the least approach of ridicule not to per- 
ceive, on these occasions, that the gravity of his hearer was only 
prevented from being disturbed by an eflort of politeness, and he 
accordingly never again tried this romantic mystification upon his 
friend. But how does it appear that the suppressed confessions might 
not have been true? ‘There were dark passages enough in the poet’s 
life, and he had an “utter powerlessness of retention with which he 
promulgated his every thougHt and feeling, more especially if at all 
connected with the subject of self.” ‘“ Even with the casual acquaint- 
ances of the hour his heart was upon his lips, and it depended wholly 
upon themselyes whether they might not become at once the deposi- 
tories of every secret, if it might be so called, of his whole life.” 
His confessions to others, therefore, though imprudent and injurious 
to himself, were true. Why should it be thought incredible that the 
confession which he was prevented from making to Moore was also 
true? It was strange that Moore should doubt of Byron’s having 
a confession to make of some offence of a deep dye. He had told 
him of sins red enough, and yet there were others which perhaps 
he would some day tell, when they were veterans, but could not tell 


Tin a letter. Moore did wisely not to listen. He was less discreet 


when he prepared the reeds through which so many loathsome secrets 
have been whispered to the world. Was not Byron under the impulse 
which moved Ludwig Tieck’s Bertha to tell the story of her life, and 
did not Moore perceive that revelations might be made which would 
lead. to alienation? ‘There are times, says Tieck, when some irre- 
sistible desire lays hold of the heart to open itself wholly to a friend, 
so that he may be a friend still more. In such moments men unveil 
themselves and stand face to face, and at times it will happen that 
the one recoils affrighted from the countenance of the other. 

The special instances of self-accusation relate to the poems of The 
Corsair and The Giaour, toa Dream of Horror, and to Lara. As to The 
Corsair, Lord Byron writes, in his journal of the 18th of February, 
1814: “The Corsair has been conceived, written, published, &c. 
since I last took up this journal, which was on the 16th of January. 
They tell me it has great suctess; it was written con amore, and much 
from ewistence.” Again, on the 10th of March, he writes, that he had 
been told of an “odd report,” that he was the actual Conrad, the veri- 
table corsair, and that part of his travels were supposed to have passed 
in piracy.” Then he adds : “ Um !—people sometimes hit near the truth, 
but never the whole truth. H. (Hobhouse) don’t know what I was 
about the year after he left the Levant, nor does any one, nor , hor 

, nor . However, it is a lie; but ‘I doubt the equivocation of 
the fiend that lies like truth.’ ” 


* The published Life says privacy: surely, the true word is piracy. 
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He had parted with Hobhouse on board the Salsette frigate, be- 
tween the 14th and 25th of July, 1810, and did not return to Eng- * 
land until July, 1811. In the interval he met Lord Sligo twice at 
Athens, and passed the greater part of August and September alone 
in the Morea. He was in the midst of Turks and of Greek pirates, 
and, it is probable, met with wild adventures; but whom he was to 
mystify by alluding, in his private journal, to adventures, and to a 
report already current, does not appear. It would be folly to con- 
clude that he stormed the harem of a pacha, rescued a Gulnare from 
the flames, and was in turn rescued by her; but it is not a wiser con- 
clusion, that there had been nothing in “ existence,” “in mine island ” 
and about it, to give a colour of truth to portions of the ‘ odd report.” 
He is not to answer for the lying rumour that he denies, but for the 
entries in his journal, which will seem false only to those who, having 
drawn silly inferences, being corrected, gravely assume that the pre- 
mises must be false. He wrote in rhyme, that he might keep away 
from facts while the thought ran through ; and, as to some parts of 
The Corsair, it is probable that readers went far astray in speculating 
on their source. 

The Giaour had its origin in an event about which there is no 
doubt. In July, 1810, having parted with Hobhouse, Lord Byron 
returned to Athens, from which he had sailed in the preceding March, 
leaving John Galt there. In the same month of July, Lord Sligo 
visited Athens for the first time. A day or two before his arrival, 
Byron, as he returned from bathing in the Pireus, met a troop on 
their way to the shore, bearing a Turkish girl, who, accused of incon- 
tinence, had been sewed up in a sack, and was to be thrown into the 
sea. He was the cause of her condemnation. He compelled the 
leader of the band, on pain of death, to accompany him to the 
governor's house, and there, by bribery and prayers, obtained her 
pardon. 

In his journal of the 16th of November, 1813, in writing of The 
Giaour, he says: ‘The circumstances which are the groundwork 
make it . . . heigh-ho!”—and on the 5th of December: “I showed 
him (Galt) Sligo’s letter on the reports of the Turkish girl’s aventure 
at Athens soon after it happened. He said, Lord Holland, Lewis, 
and Moore and Rogers, and Lady Melbourne, have seen it. Murray 
hasacopy. I thought it had been wnknown, and wish it were; but 
Sligo arrived only some days after, and the rwmours are the subject 
of his letter. That I shall preserve. Jt is as well. Lewis and Galt 
were both horrified, and L. wondered I did not introduce the situation 
into The Giaour. He may wonder; he might wonder more at that 
production being written at all. But to describe the feelings of that 
situation were impossible—it is zey even to recollect them.” Lord 
Sligo says, in his letter, that the affair of the girl who was so near 
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being put an end to at Athens happened a day or two before his 
arrival there, and report said that, “on finding out what the object of 
their journey was, and who was the miserable sufferer, you imme- 
diately interfered.” 

| sept. 1, Two letters to Moore seem to imply that Lord Byron had been the 


eet —_ offender by whom the girl’s life had been endangered, as is plainly 
Ip. 939, intimated in the journal, and perhaps in Lord Sligo’s letter, though 


Bo. * the latter may seem doubtful. We are told by the editor of Lord 
'p. 293, | Byron’s Works that he was assured by Sir John Hobhouse that the 
| V.ix. p. girl was not an object of Byron’s attachment, but of his Turkish 
145, note. servant's. It appears, from one of the two letters to Moore, that Byron 
Sept. 1, had erased from Lord Sligo’s letter some circumstantial evidence of 
- the girl’s situation, which would probably have disclosed the name 
of her paramour. Lord Byron’s friends would perhaps have main- 
tained that he made the erasure for the purpose of securing to him- 
se.f credit for the sin of his footman; but Galt, who was at 
iGalt’s Life, Athens during Byron’s first visit, and was left there by him, says 
Pe col to expressly that Lord By ron “ was, in fact, the cause of the girl’s being 
127-158. condemned.” Here is one of the instances in which he is supposed 
| to be falsely accusing himself of an offence which he had, in truth, 
committed. 

There is another instance in which the abuse of the plea of 
fanfaron des vices qwil n’avoit pas is even more clearly shown. In 

| Nov. 23 & bis private journal Lord Byron writes: “I awoke from a dream !— 
24, 1813, well! and have not others dreamed ?—such a dream! But she did 
Sit not overtake me. I wish the dead would rest, however. Ugh! how 
my blood chilled—and I could not wake—and—and—heigho! 











« «Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than could the substance of ten thousand 
Arm/’d all in proof and led by shallow 
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I do not like this dream; I hate its ‘foregone conclusion! And 
am I to be shaken by shadows? Ay, when they remind us of—no 
matter ; but if I dream thus again, I will try whether ail sleep has the 
like visions.” Again, on the same day: “I must not dream again— 
it spoils even reality.” And on the following day, 24th of November : 
“ No dream last night of the dead nor the living, so—I am ‘firm as 
the marble, founded as the rock,’ till the next earthquake.” 
ee It pleased Mr. Moore, in confessing what he called an oversight, 


241, note. Which but for that assurance would have looked very like an after- 
| thought, to tell that this dream wasa fiction illustrating the obliquity 
of the poet’s mind. But Mr. Moore’s judgment does not seem worthy 
of the least regard. He says: “In his (Lord Byron’s) diary of 
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1814 there is a passage, which I had preserved solely for the pur- 
pose of illustrating this obliquity of his mind, intending, at the same 
time, to accompany it with an explanatory note. I'rom some in- 
advertence, however, the note was omitted; and, thus left to itself, 
this piece of mystification has, with the French readers of the 
work, I see, succeeded most perfectly—there being no imaginable 
variety of murder which the votaries of the new romantic school have 
not been busily extracting out of the mystery of that passage.” 

If Moore had gravely told us that no kind of murder ought to be 
inferred from the mystery, the lively French votaries would still have 
continued to give the reins to their imaginations, while the more sober 
English of that day would have thought the warning superfluous. If 
he had said, plainly, that Lord Byron never dreamed the dream, both 
French and English would have laughed, and the English would have 
asked how he had been led to suppose that, unless Lord Byron had 
committed a murder, he could not have dreamed that he was pursued 
by a ghost, and whether it was just to imply that if he did dream the 
thrice-told dream he was a murderer. It requires a larger credulity 
to believe that Lord Byron made three lying entries in his private 
journal, contriving that, some seven years afterwards, he would deliver 
the book to a bosom-friend, in the hope that, after many more years, 
the fiction should be published to the world, than to believe that the 
dream was the shadow of something foregone. If we may trust our 
public journals, such horrors as it suggests—the self-murder of his 
victims, and the murder of children by their mothers—can be no marvels 
in the life of a common profligate. 

But the strangest proof of mystification is that in which it is 
averred, by the Quarterly Review, that Lord Byron travelled about 
with a damsel in male attire, in order to lay the ground for being 
identified with Lara. There is nothing in Scriblerus to vie with this 
instance of the art of sinking. Walter Scott would have described 
the adventure—in words which nowadays might not be used with- 
out his authority—as “the blackguard frolic of introducing a prosti- 
tute in a false character.” Mr. Jackson, the “ old friend and corporeal 
pastor and master of the poet,” was the Hermes of the polite drama, 
and played several of the many parts which belong to the god of the 
gymnastic art. Ile was the messenger ; he promoted commerce by 
“disposing” of certain utensils, the names of which are recorded by 
Mr. Moore ; he concluded a treaty with Mr. Louch, concerning damage 
done by Kaled in her furnished lodgings at Brompton ; and maintained 
peace, by persuading Mr. Jekyll to refund money paid for a spavined 
pony, of which the disguised Gulnare said to Lady P., “It was gave 
me by my brother.” ‘To crown all, the adventure happened in 1808, 
before Lord Byron went to Greece, and Lara was written in 1814. 
Such are the evidences upon which Lord Byron, convicted out of his 
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own mouth, is to be acquitted, because he had a fancy for self- 
defamation ! 

That his thoughts and actions were a chaos of contradiction is true, 
as he confessed in his journal of December 6, 1813: “ This journal is 
a relief; when I am tired—as I generally am—out comes this, and down 
goes everything. But I can’t read itover; and knows what con- 
tradictions it may contain. If I am sincere with myself (but I fear one 
lies more to oneself than to any one else), every page should confute, 
refute, and utterly abjure its predecessor.” But the thought and the 
action were not less the very thought and action of the minute He 
was as inconstant as Tigellius—that variwm et mutabile thing which 
his unalterable wife is represented to have been—the woman of fixed 
rules and principles—immoveable from her firm purpose to do and 
sufler as she was constrained by duty. 

It was no common guilt that shook Lord Byron with an agony of 
remorse in November, 1813. Adultery—agegravated adultery, an ac- 
cumulation of adulteries—were but a jest to him. His imagination 
dwelt without abhorrence on the most revolting crime. Let us look 
at his letters, and at the private journal which Mr. Moore has opened, 
to enable us “to indulge harmlessly that taste, as general as it is 
natural, which leads us to contemplate with pleasure a great mind in 
its undress, and to rejoice in the discovery, so consoling to human 
pride, that even the mightiest, in their moments of ease and weakness, 
resemble ourselves.” 

In after-years Lord Byron pondered the subjects of four trage- 
dies :—Sardanapalus, the effeminate voluptuary who transformed himself 
into a brave warrior; Cain, in which the sophistry of Lucifer was used 
to associate revolting sin with pure, and tender, and beautiful images ; 
Francesca of Rimini, a tale of incestuous love ; and Tiberius. It is re- 
markable, beginning, in November 1813, with The Bride of Abydos, 
how often, in Parisina, Manfred, Cain, and the meditated tragedy of 
Francesca, his mind dwelt on one particular crime. Of Tiberius he 
wrote: “I am not sure that I would not try Tiberius. I think that I 
could extract something of ny tragic, at least, out of the gloomy seques- 
tration of the old age of the tyrant—and even out of his sojourn at 
Caprea—by softening the detuils, and exhibiting the despair which must 
have led to those very vicious pleasures. For none but a powerful and 
gloomy mind overthrown would have had recourse to such solitary 
horrors, being also at the same time old, and the master of the world.” 

It might have been thought impossible that any man could ponder 
on the details of the sojourn at Caprea—infamies which no living 
language dare or, indeed, can utter; “of which brutes are incapable, 
and at which fiends would blush ”—that he should dream of softening 
the details of the pleaswres! the very vicious pleasures, and should 
attempt to give something like dignity to those solitary horrors, by 
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suggesting that none but a powerful and gloomy mind would have 
had recourse to them. In the years 1813 and i814, Caprea was in 
his mind without exciting abhorrence or disgust. Just after the great 
terror had come upon him, he described parts of a book written by a 
friend,* with whom he lived (and, until death parted them, continued to 
live) in affectionate intimacy, as “the philtred ideas of a jaded volup- 
tuary,” “the sour cream of cantharides,” which “ ought to have been 
written by Tiberius at Caprea.” A little later he marvelled that 
Napoleon did not retire to Caprea instead of to Elba. 

On the 18th of February, 1814, he wrote in his journal :—“ I won- 
der how the deuce anybody could make such a world!—for what pur- 
pose dandies, for instance, were ordained, and kings, and fellows of 
colleges, and women of ‘a certain age,’ and many men of any age— 
and myself most of all.” 

“Ts there anything beyond? Whoknows? He thatcan’t tell. Who 
tells that there is? He who don’t know. And when shall he know? 
Perhaps when he don’t expect, and generally when he don’t wish it. 
In this last respect, however, all are not alike; it depends a good 
deal upon education, something upon nerves and habits, but most upon 
digestion.” 

On the 27th of September, 1813, he wrote to Mr. Moore :—“ It is 
odd, I was a visiter in the same house which came to my sire as a 
residence with Lady Carmarthen (with whom he adulterated before 
his majority—by-the-bye, remember, she was not my mamma) ; and 
they thrust me into an old room with a nauseous picture over the 
chimney, which I should suppose my papa regarded with due respect, 
and which, inheriting the family taste, I looked upon with great satis- 
faction. I stayed a week with the family, and behaved very well ; 
though the lady of the house is young, and religious, and pretty, and 
the master is my particular friend. I felt no wish for anything but a 
poodle-dog, which they kindly gave me. Now, for a man of my courses 
not even to have coveted, is a sign of great amendment. Pray pardon 
all this nonsense, and don’t ‘ snub me when I’m in spirits.’ ” 

Again, on the 8th of December, 1813 :—“ When I was at ,on my 
first visit, I have a habit, in passing my time a good deal alone, of—I 
won't call it singing, for that I never attempt except to myself—but of 
uttering,'to what I think tunes, your ‘ Oh breathe not,’ ‘ When the last 
glimpse,’ and ‘ When he who adores thee, with others of the same 
minstrel ; they are my matins and vespers. I assuredly did not intend 
them to be overheard, but one morning in comes, not La Donna, but 
I] Marito, with a very grave face, saying : ‘ Byron, I must request you 
wont sing any more, at least, of those songs.’ I stared, and said, 





* He repeatedly calls this friend “a good man ”—“an excellent man.” 
(See 1813—1814—1817, vol. ii. p. 285; vol. iii. p. 189; vol. iv. p. 86; vol. v. 
p. 111.) 
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‘Certainly, but why? ‘To tell you the truth,’ quoth he, ‘they make 
my wife ery, and so melancholy, that I wish her to hear no more 
of them.’” 

On the 16th of January, 1814, he wrote in his journal :—“ A wife 
would be my salvation. I am sure the wives of my acquaintance have 
hitherto done me little good.” ‘“ That she won’t love me is very pro- 
bable, nor shall I love her ; but on my system, and the modern system in 
general, that don’t signify. The business (if it came to business) would 
probably be arranged between papa and me. She would have her own 
way ; I am good-humoured to women, and docile, and if I did not fall 
in love with her, which I should try to prevent, we should be a very 
comfortable couple. As to conduct, that she must look to. But if I 
love I shall be jealous, and for that reason I will not be in love. 
Though, after all, I doubt my temper, and fear I should not be so 
patient as becomes the bienséance of a married man in my station. 
Divorce ruins the poor femme, and damages are a paltry compensation. 
I do fear my temper would lead me into some of our oriental tricks of 
vengeance, or, at any rate, into a summary appeal to the court of twelve 
paces. So ‘I'll none on’t,’ but e’en remain single and solitary ; though 
I should like to have somebody now and then to yawn with me.” 

And again, on the 27th of February, 1814:—‘ Man delights not me, 
and only one woman—at a time.” “ Would not go to Lady Keith’s. Hob- 
house thought it odd ; I wonder he should like parties. If one is in love, 
and wants to break a commandment, and covet anything that is there, 
they do very well. But to go out amongst the mere herd without a 
motive, pleasure, or pursuit—’s death! I'll none of it.” 

March 3.—In a letter to Moore:—* There is nothing, however, 
upon the spot either to love or hate; but I certainly have subjects for 
both at no very great distance, and am besides embarrassed between 
three whom I know, and one (whose name at least) I do not know.” 

March 10.—In his journal he writes of the same four ladies, three 
married and one unmarried :—“I shall have letters of importance to- 
morrow. Which...,...,or...? heigho! ...is in my heart, 

. in my head,. . . in my eye, and the single one heaven knows 
where. All write, and will be answered, ‘ Since I have crept in favour 
with myself, I must maintain it; but I never ‘ mistook my person,’ 
though I think others have.” 

April 9 (letter to Moore):—“I have also, more or less, been 
breaking a few of the favourite commandments; but I mean to pull 
up and marry, if any one will have me.” 

Last of all comes the jaded voluptuary, “simply indifferent to all 
excitements,” on the high way to Caprea. 

Speaking of a lady whom Moore had wished him to marry, he 
writes :—“I would have gone on, and very possibly married (that is, 
if the other had been equally accordant), with the same indifference 
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which has frozen over the ‘ Black Sea’ of almost all my passions. It 
is that very indifference which makes me so uncertain, and apparently 
capricious. It is not eagerness of new pursuits, but that nothing 
impresses me sufficiently to fix ; neither do I feel disgusted, but simply 
indifferent to almost all excitements.” 

These extracts, beginning from the month next after that in which 
he suffered an agony of remorse until conscience drove him to seek 
forgetfulness of the real in the imaginary, may prove that he would 
not have been shaken by the memory of a common crime. 

In considering the horror that came upon him in November, 1813, 
and what went before and followed, we must be content to walk by 
uncertain glimpses. We want more light—not partial and sudden 
flashes from a dark lantern, to perplex and confound, but full, clear, 
steady light. Until that is vouchsafed our steps may sometimes 
stumble, and we may wander into passages that lead to nothing. 
Still we shail approach the truth. 


In December, 1812, Lord Byron, who had been visiting Lord Oxford, | 


proposed to join William Banks in Greece in the following spring. 
In June, 1813, he was making ready to go to Sicily with the family 
of Lord Oxford. About the end of June the Oxfords sailed without 
him—why, does not appear. It may be because he was inclined to be 
seriously enamoured of Lady A. F., and disposed to take a wife. On 
the 8th of July he mentions that Mrs. Leigh was in town, and that, 
not having been much together, they were naturally more attached to 


each other. In the same month of July he was preparing to go to ° 


Greece, and had ordered about a dozen snuffboxes, as presents to his 
old Turkish acquaintances. He was prevented from sailing because 
he could not compass a passage in a ship-of-war, which, however, was 
offered by Mr. Croker at the beginning of August. It seems, from a 
letter to Moore of the 22nd of August, that he supposed he had taken 
his last leave of Newstead, which he was about to sell. He regrets 
that he had left it just as Moore was coming to reside in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the same letter he says Moore would wonder he had 
not gone, but the accounts of the plague were very perplexing. It 
is probable that the plague was but an excuse for loitering, for on 
the 28th of August he wrote: “After all we must end in marriage, 
and I can conceive nothing more delightful than such a state in the 
country—reading the county newspaper, &c., and kissing one’s 
wife’s maid. Seriously, I would incorporate with any woman of 
decent demeanour, to-morrow—that is, I would a month ago, but at 
present. . .” 

It would seem that in September and in October, 1813, he paid two 
visits to Aston Hall, near Rotherham, and visited the house which had 
come to his father from Lady Carmarthen. Rotherham is about 
thirty miles north of Newstead Abbey, and about twelve miles south- 
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west of Doncaster. On his first visit, being reproached for low spirits, 
he wrote an impromptu—beginning, 


“ When from the heart where sorrow sits ;” 
and ending, 
“My thoughts their dungeon know too well— 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink, 
And bleed within their silent cell.” 


He left Aston Hall that he might escape the Doncaster Races, and 
was in London on the 27th of September. On the 2nd of October he 
wrote to Moore: ‘‘On Sunday I return to ——, where I shall not be 
far from you.” On the 3rd of October he was at Stilton, on his way, 
for the second time, to Aston. 

On the 14th of November, 1813, he began a journal, and wrote in 
it: “Give me a Mussulman who never asks questions, and a she of 
the same race who saves one the trouble of putting them. But for 
this same plague (yellow fever), and Newstead delay, I should have 
been by this time a second time close to the Euxine. If I can over- 
come the last, I don’t so much mind your pestilence ; and, at any rate, 
the spring shall see me there, provided I neither marry myself, nor 
unmarry any one else in the interval. I wish one was—I don’t know 
what I wish. It is odd, I never set myself seriously to wishing with- 
out attaining it—and repenting.” 

Then he thus mentions Zuleika, afterwards called The Bride of 
Abydos :—“ No more reflections. Let me see. Last night I finished 
Zileika, my second Turkish tale. I believe the composition of it 
kept me alive, for it was written to drive my thoughts from the 
recollection of 


‘Dear sacred name, rest ever unrevealed !’ 


At least, even here my hand would tremble to write’ it. This after- 
noon I have burnt the scenes of my commenced comedy.” 

The name unrevealed was, beyond reasonable doubt, that to which 
he afterwards alluded, as the vietim and the partaker of his guilt, in 
the verses which begin : 


“T speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name— 
There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the fame.” 


«___ has advised me (without seeing it, by-the-bye) not to publish 
Zuleika. I believe he is right, but experience might have taught him 
that not to print is physically impossible. No one has seen it but 
Hodgson and Mr. Gifford.” The advice not to publish related to the 
tale as first told—afterwards he changed it. 

November 16.—“1 sent Lord Holland the proofs of the last Giaour 
and The Bride of Abydos. He won't like the latter, and I don’t think 
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T shall long. It was written in four nights, to distract my dreams 
from ... Were it not thus, it had never been composed; and had 
I not done something at that time, I must have gone mad, by eating 
my own heart—bitter diet! 

November 17.—“ I wish I could settle to reading again. My life ig Moore, V. ii. 
monotonous, and yet desultory. I take up books,and fling them down 7°” 
again. I began a comedy and burnt it, because the scene ran into 
yveality—a novel for the same reason. In rhymeI can keep more away 
from facts; but the thought always runs through—through . . . yes, 
yes, through.” 

November 26.—* I have been pondering on the miseries of separation, . 27°. 
that—oh, how seldom we see those we love! yet we live ages in moments 
when met.” 

November 30.—In a letter to Mr. Moore, he writes:—“Since I last pp, 247, 
wrote to you much has occurred, good, bad, and indifferent, not to make 245. 
me forget you, but to prevent me from reminding you of one who, 
nevertheless, has often thought of you, and to whom your thoughts, 
in many a measure, have frequently been a consolation. We were once 
very near neighbours this autumn ; and a good and bad neighbourhood 
it has proved to me. Suffice it to say that your French quotation was 
confoundedly to the purpose—though very wnexpectedly pertinent, as 
you may imagine, by what I said before, and my silence since. How- 
ever, ‘ Richard’s himself again,’ and, except all night and some part of 
the morning, I don’t think very much about the matter.” 

“All convulsions end with me in rhyme; and to solace my mid- 
nights, I have seribbled another Turkish story, The Bride of 
Abydos, not a fragment. I have written this, and published it for 
the sake of the employment—to wring my thoughts from reality, and 
take refuge in ‘imaginings, however horrible. This is the work of 
a week, and will be the reading of an hour to you, or even less,—and 
so let it go... .” 

We now return to the journal. After mentioning The Giaour, 
and the icy recollection :— 

December 5.—*The Bride of Abydos was published on Thursday, _ p, 290. 
the 2nd of December; but how it is liked or disliked, I know not. 
Whether it succeeds or not is no fault of the public, against whom I 
can have no complaint. But Iam much more indebted to the tale 
than I can ever be to the most partial reader, as it wrung my thoughts 
from reality to imagination.” 

December 6.—*“I began it (The Bride of Abydos) with my heart pr. 294. 
full of , and my head full of orientalities (I can’t call them sms), 





and wrote on rapidly.” 
December 10.—* Galt says there is a coincidence between the first _p. 300. 
part of The Bride and some story of his.” 
December 11 and 12.—“ By Galt’s answer, I find itissome story in _P. 300. 
G 2 
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real life, and not any work with which my late composition coincides. l 
It is still more singular, for mine is drawn from existence also.” 
In order of time, a letter from Lord Byron to Galt, a letter of the 

11th of December, would follow. » It will appear hereafter. 

Moore,V.ii, January 16, 1814.—* To-morrow I leave town for a few days. A 

pp. 308, wife would be my salvation.” 

ona The following extracts are from three letters to Mr. Murray :— 

V. iii, p.33. Newstead Abbey, January 22, 1814.—* You will be glad to hear 





of my safe arrival here.” 

P. 37. Newstead Abbey, February 4, 1814.—“ Mrs. Leigh is with me— 
much pleased with the place, and less so with me for parting with it, 
to which not even the price can reconcile her.” 

P, 39, Newark, February 6, 1814.—*I am thus far on my way to town.” 

P. 41. February 10,1814 (letter to Moore) :—“I arrived in town late 
yesterday evening, having been absent three weeks, which I passed in 
Notts, quietly and pleasantly.” 

We return to the journal :— 

P. 1. February 18, 1814.—* Better than a month since I last journalised : 
—most of it out of London, and at Notts, but a busy one and a plea- 
sant, at least three weeks of it.” 

P. 2. “The Corsair has been conceived, written, published, &c. since I 
last took up this journal. They tell me it has great success; it was 
writien con amore, and much from eaistence.” 

P. 3. “ Had a note from Lady Melbourne, who says, it is said that I am 
‘much out of spirits.’ I wonder if I really am or not? I have cer- 
tainly enough of ‘ that perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart,’ and 
it is better they should believe it to be the result of these attacks than 
of the real cause; but—ay, ay, always but to the end of the chapter.” 





P.5. February 19.—* That same sleep is no friend of mine, though I 
court him sometimes for half the twenty-four.” 

P.5. February 20.—“Got up and tore out two leaves of this journal—I 
don’t know why.” 

P. 8, February 27.—“ Heigho! I would I were in mine island! I am 


not well; and yet I look in good health. At times I fear ‘I am not 
in my perfect mind ; and yet my heart and head have stood many a 
crash, and what should ail them now? They prey upon themselves, 
and I am sick—sick! I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun !” 

It is not improbable that The Corsair, written at Newstead in 
January, 1814,* was, like The Bride of Abydos, in the preceding 


* Lord Byron continued his journal down to the 16th of January, 1813, 
and resumed it on the 18th of February, when he wrote: “The Corsair 
has been conceived, written, and published, &c. since I last took up this 
journal.” The editor of Lord Byron’s Works says: “The Corsair was 
begun on the 18th and finished on the 31st of December, 1813.”—Moore, ii. 
308; iii. 2; ix. 257. 
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November, the poet’s refuge, in the imaginary, from thoughts of real 
horror; that he had dreamed of flying from the world to “mine 
island” in the Augean, with her whose name he would not breathe; 
and that both were in his mind when he drew the characters of Conrad 
and Medora. The conjecture arises from his journal of the 18th and 
27th of February, and 10th of March, 1814; from the intended re- 
purchase of the copyrights, and the destruction of all copies of his 
works in April; from the song sent to Moore on the 4th of May, in 
which he proposes to resign all, in spite of the world’s wonder, so that 
he might pass his days by her side; from remarks of Walter Scott 
and Jeffrey, criticising The Corsair; and from the description of 
Conrad and his love, and Medora’s song, in the poem itself.* The 
editor of Byron’s Works says: “In the original MS. the chief female 
character was called Francesca, in whose person the author meant to 
delineate one of his acquaintance ; but when the work was at press he 
changed the name to Medora.” 

March 3, 1814 (to Mr. Moore) :—“TI have ‘ no lack of argument’ to 
ponder upon of the most gloomy description, but that arises from 
other causes. Some day or other, when we are veterans, I may tell 
you a tale of present and past times; and it is not from want of con- 
fidence that I do not now,—but—but—always a but to the end of the 
chapter.” 

“There is nothing, however, upon the spot to love or hate.” 

“The last two were written—The Bride in four, and The Corsair 
in ten days.” 

It might be supposed, from the letter of the 30th November, that 
Moore had suspected or discovered some grave offence; and that Lord 
Byron, until the fit time came, and they were “ veterans,” was willing 
to lead him into the belief that the convulsions and The Bride of 
Abydos had their origin in something to which Moore’s French quo- 
tation had pointed. A secret was again referred to in the following 
letter :-— 

March 12, 1814.—* Guess darkly, and you will seldom err. At 
present I shall say no more, and perhaps—— But no matter; I hope 
we shall some day meet, and whatever years may precede or succeed it, 
I shall mark it with the ‘ white stone’ in my calendar. I am not sure 
that I shall not soon be in your neighbourhood again. If so, and I 
am alone (as will probably be the case) I shall invade and carry you off.” 

We return to the journal :— 

March 28, 1814 (from the Albany):—“TI shall laugh if Augusta 
succeeds” (in reconciling him with Lord Carlisle). “I must set about 
some employment soon; my heart begins to eat étself again.” 

* Vol. iii. pp. 1, 2, 3,8, 73, 79; vol. ix. pp. 270, 278; 'The Corsair, canto i., 
sections x. & xii.; and Medora’s Song, section xiv.; vol. ix. pp. 273-5, 
276-7. See also the postscript to this paper. 
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April 8.—* Out of town six days.” 

April 10 (letter to Murray) :—“ Mrs. Leigh was very much 
pleased with her books, and desired me to thank you; she means, I 
believe, to write to you her acknowledgments.” 

April 10 (Journal) :—“I do not know that I am happiest when 
alone; but this I am sure of, that I never am long in the society even 
of her I love ( knows too well, and the devil probably too) without 
a yearning for the company of my lamp and my utterly confused and 
tumbled-over library. I have not stirred out of these rooms for these 
four days past.” 

April 11 (letter to Murray) :—“I enclose you a lettere¢ from 
Mrs. Leigh.” 

April 19, 1814.—The Bourbons were restored. He tore out the 
remaining leaves of the volume in which his journal was written, spat 
in the face of his species, and cited the verse from Lear, “Oh fool! 
I shall go mad.” 

There the journal ends. 

April 20, 1814 (letter to Murray) :—“ My departure for the Con- 
tinent depends in some manner on the zncontinent.” 

April 29, 1814.—Letter to Murray that he would buy the copy- 
rights of all his works and destroy the copies. 

May 4, 1814.—Moore, being in London, had asked him for a song, 
and he sent the following, with a letter: “‘ Dear Tom,—Thou hast 
asked me for a song, and | enclose you an experiment, which has cost 
me something more than trouble.” 

What could the “more than trouble” have been, if it were not 
remorse ?— 





“T speak not, 1 trace not, I breathe not thy name— 
There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the fame; 
But the tear which now burns on my cheek may impart 
The deep thoughts that dwell in that silence of heart. 


‘Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace 
Were those hours—can their joy in their bitterness cease ? 
We repent—we abjure—we will break from our chain ; 
We will part—we will fly to—unite it again! 


* Oh, thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt! 
Forgive me, adored one !—forsake, if thou wilt ;— 
But the heart which is thine shall expire undebased, 
And man shall not break it—whatever thou mayst. 


‘And stern to the haughty, but humble to thee, 

This soul in its bitterest blackness shall be ; 

And our days seem as swift, and our moments more swect, 
With thee by my side, than with worlds at our feet. 
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“ One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love, 

’ Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove ; 
And the heartless may wonder at all I resign— 
Thy lip shall reply, not to them, but to mine.” 


June 14, 1814 (letter to Moore):—*TI think of leaving town © Moore, V. 
for Newstead soon. If so, I shall not be remote from your recess.” it: P- 89- 
“You shall come to me, or I to you, as you like it; but meet we 


will. An invitation from Aston has reached me, but I do not think 
| I shall go.” 
| July 8, 1814 (to Moore) :—“TI returned to town last night.” “Ip, 94, 


am going to the sea, and then to Scotland; and I have been doing p. 95, 
nothing—that is, no good.” 
July 18, 1814 (to Murray) :—“If you could spare it (the Edin-  P. 97. 
burgh Review) for an hour in the evening, I wish you to send it 
up to Mrs. Leigh, your neighbour, at the London Hotel, Albemarle 
Street.” 
August 3, 1814 (to Moore, from Hastings) :—“By the time this Pp. 100, 
reaches your dwelling-house I shall be in town again, probably.” 1°! 
“ Newstead is to be mine again. For my own part, I have seriously, _ P. 102. 
and not whiningly (for that is not my way—at least, it used not to be), 
neither hopes, nor prospects, and scarcely even wishes. I am in 
some respects happy, but not in a manner that can or ought to last ; 
, but enough of that. The worst of it is, I feel quite enervated and 
indifferent. If I was born, as the nurses say, ‘ with a silver spoon in _p, 103, 
my mouth, it has stuck in my throat and spoiled my palate, so that 
nothing put into it is swallowed with much relish, unless it be 
cayenne.’ 

August 12, 1814 (to Moore) :—“TI was not alone, nor will be, P. 104, 
while I can help it. Newstead is not yet decided.” 

“Tf I resume the Abbacy you shall have due notice, and a cell set _p. 105. 
apart for your reception, with a pious welcome.” 

August 13, 1814 (to Moore) : :—“ My stay in town is so ‘uncertain P. 107. 
(not later than next week).” “Newstead is my most probable 
destination.” “ When at Newstead you must come over, if only for 
a day.” 

September 7, 1814.—Letter to Mr. Murray, dated from Newstead p. 110. 
Abbey. 

September 15, 1814 (to Mr. Moore, from Newstead) :—‘ When P. 112. 
we meet I will explain why I have not written—why I have not 
asked you here, as I wished.” ‘To-morrow I shall know whether a 
circumstance of importance enough to change many of my plans will 
occur or not. If it does not, I am off for Italy next month, and 
London, in the meantime, next week.” 

He was waiting for an answer to his second proposal of marriage to 
Miss Milbanke, who accepted him before the 20th of September. 
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September 15, 1814 (from Newstead, to Mr. Moore, a second 
letter of that day) :—‘“For my part, 1 am happy, too, in my way ; 
but, as usual, have contrived to get into three or four perplexities, 
which I do not see my way through. But a few days, perhaps a day, 
will determine one of them.” 

On the 20th of September he was still at Newstead, and on the 
5th of October in the Albany. 

It does not appear that Lady Byron ever visited Newstead Abbey. 

In the month of November, 1813, Lord Byron was trembling, 
under the great horror of some reality, which concerned also another 
person, whom he apostrophises as “ Dear sacred name !”—not daring to 
write it, even in the record of his most secret thoughts. His nights 
were sleepless, and the terror was upon him in the daytime. He 
must speak, or die, or go mad, eating his own heart. With him all 
convulsions ended in rhyme, and he wrote The Bride of Abydos. It 
was a story of real life, drawn from ewistence. He burned a comedy 
which he had begun because the scene ran into reality, and a novel 
for the same reason. He wrote his mystery in verse, because, as he 
says: “In rhyme I can keep more away from facts ; but the thought 
always runs through—through . . . . yes, yes, through.” 

In January, 1814, he visited Newstead for a month, saying to him- 
self, before he went, that a wife would be his salvation. He returned 
to London on the 9th of February. His friends saw that he was 
“much out of spirits.” He confessed to himself that he was sick at 
head and heart—“ a-weary of the sun.” At times he feared he was not 
in his perfect mind; he was bowed down by that perilous stuff that 
weighs upon the heart: it was better that his friends should believe 
his melancholy to be the effect of disease, than that they should suspect 
the true cause. Some fearful secret was gnawing his conscience, and 
he could not resolve to tell it to the friend to whom he was wont to 
confide flagrant iniquities, as things for jest and laughter; he would 
tell it not now, but some day or other, when they were “ veterans.” 

At the end of March his heart began “ to eat itself again.” He went 
into the country for six days, as it would seem, from the 1st to the 6th 
of April. On his return he did not stir out of his chamber for four 
days, recording in his journal that he was never long in the society of 
her he loved (“ knows too well, and the devil probably too”) 
without longing for his lamp and library. He tore the remaining 
leaves out of the diary, and resolved to buy up the copyrights of his 
works, to destroy all the copies, and to leave England. 

On the 4th of May he wrote the song, in which he addressed his 
partner in some great guilt, and told of resolutions to renounce it, 
often made and as often broken. 

At various times in June, July, August, and September he was at 
Newstead. In August, being at Hastings, he was in some respects 
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happy, but not in a way that could or ought to last. Having re- 
peatedly invited Mr. Moore to Newstead, he wrote to him, on the 15th 
of September, saying, that when they met he would tell why he had 
not written, and why he had not asked him to come to the Abhey. 

On the 20th of September he was the accepted lover. of Miss 
Milbanke. If she had not accepted him, he would have left England 
for Italy. 

What was the thought that ran “through, through—yes, yes, 
through” The Bride of Abydos—the story that he wrote because 
he must pour forth his soul or die, and wrote in verse, because he 
could keep away from facts ?* 

The Bride of Abydos is written in two cantos. In the first 
canto (from stanza x. to xiii.) the love of Selim and Zuleika is dis- 
covered. In stanza xiii. Zuleika speaks thus to Selim, as to her 
brother :— 

“ My love thou surely knew’st before, 

It ne’er was less, nor can be more; 

To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
And hate the night, I know not why, 

Save that we meet not but by day. 
With thee to live, with thee to die, 
I dare not to my hope deny: 

Thy cheek, thine eyes, thy lips to kiss, 

Like this—and this—no more than this: 
For Alla! sure thy lips are flame: 

What fever in thy veins is flushing ? 
My own have nearly caught the same, 

At least I feel my cheek too blushing.” 


In the second canto we learn that Selim and Zuleika are cousins, 
not brother and sister. Yet, since she had believed, throughout the 
action of the first canto, that the nearer relation subsisted, this device 
to keep away from facts does not affect the conclusion to be drawn 
from the published poem. She was guilty in her heart. But it is 
not necessary to consider that question, for we know that Lord Byron 
wrote the poem as a tale of impious love, and altered it because the 
subject was not adapted to this age—at least, to this country. Here, 
again, is his unanswerable testimony against himself :— 


“ December 11, 1818. 


“My pear Gaur,—There was no offence ; there could be none. I 
thought it by no means impossible that we might have hit on some- 
thing similar, particularly as you are a dramatist, and was anxious to 
assure you of the truth—viz., that I had not wittingly seized upon 
plot, sentiment, or incident; and I am very glad that I have not 
in any respect trenched upon your subjects. Something still more 


* See the postscript. 
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singular is, that the first part, where you have found a coincidence in 
some events within your observations on life, was drawn from obser- 
vation of mine also ; and I meant to have gone on with the story. But, 
on second thoughts, I thought myself two centuries, at least, too late 
for the subject, which, though admitting of very powerful feeling and 
description, yet is not adapted for this age, at least this country ; 
though the finest works of the Greeks, one of Schiller’s and Alfieri’s 
in modern times, besides several of our old (and best) dramatists, 
have been grounded on incidents of a similar cast. I therefore 
altered it, as you perceive, and in so doing have weakened the whole, 
by interrupting the train of thought ;* and in composition I do not 
think second thoughts are the best, though second expressions may 
improve the first ideas. 

ie te * * 


“ Ever yours very sincerely—B.” 


With this letter the subject is left to those who have the power to 
give light to the dark mystery. 

In leaving the controversy, the friends of Lady Byron are coun- 
selled, so long as her good name is henceforward suffered to rest in 
peace, to be for the present time content. It cannot avail her memory 
to discover what was the cause of irrevocable separation. It is enough 
that there was a suflicient cause. The new calumny will not touch 
her. If nothing more can be offered than repetitions of what she 
herself said, these will but provoke new contradiction and slander. 
The story of her life should be told “in a still time, when there shall 
be no chiding.” If the friends of Mrs. Leigh believe that there are 
doubts which may be removed, let them bring forth al the proof that 
can be found, searching to the very depth with honest and true hearts ; 
nothing else will avail. If the result be as they desire, all just men 
will rejoice. If they want confidence or patience to do this, they, too, 
should be silent. Tor Lord Byron—his condemnation is written with 
his own hand. 


Posrscript.—“‘ Tue Brive or -Anypos.’’—The motto from Burns, 
prefixed to this poem, is- singularly inappropriate to the story of 
Selim and Zuleika; but not so to the dark secret which was to be sent 
forth shrouded in rhyme: 


“Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


* “The thought that always ran through—through— . . . . yes,yes, 
through.” 
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In writing to Gifford, with the proof-sheets, on the 12th of November, 
1813, Lord Byron says: “It was written, I cannot say for amusement, 
nor ‘obliged by hunger and request of friends,’ but in a state of mind, 
from circumstances which occasionally occur to ‘us youth,’ that ren- 
dered it necessary for me to apply my mind to something—anything 
but reality ; and under this not very brilliant inspiration it was com- 
posed. Being done, and having at least diverted me from myself, I 
thought you would not, perhaps, be offended if Mr. Murray forwarded 
it to you.” 

It would seem, from the date of this letter, that the event in which 
the poem had its origin happened earlier than November. 


“THE Corsair.” —The motto to the poem, the last verse of the tenth 
canto of “La Gerusalemme Liberata” : 


“ Ma i suoi pensieri in lui dormir non ponno,” 


suits better with the sleepless thoughts of which the poet’s journal 
tells, than with the story of Conrad. The mottoes to the three cantos 
are startling. We have seen that, in the manuscript, the name of 
Conrad’s wife was Francesca, afterwards changed to Medora. Unless 
it is to be understood that Conrad and Medora were guilty of the sin of 
Paolo and Francesca, there is no resemblance whatever between their 
stories; yet each motto is taken from Dante’s story of Francesca, and 
alludes to the guilty love. The translations below are Carey’s 


1st Canto. eae . nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 
“ No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand.” 


2nd Canto. “.  . . conosceste i dubbiosi desiri £” 


me oe . Ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes ?” 





ord Canto. “* 6.) 6. come vedi—ancor non m’abbandona.” 


. as thou see’st, he yet deserts me not.” 


Upon the death of Medora, Conrad returns to Lis own country, 
resuming his proper name—Lara. 


Moore, V. 
ix, p- 203; 
V. ii. p.318. 


Inferno, 


Canto v. 


Moore, V, 
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Che Cruise of the Merlin. 


On the 30th of June of this year, and with a fine breeze from the 
north-east, I got under weigh from Portsmouth at 7.5 p.m. in the 
Merlin, a small yacht of nine tons, belonging to me. My mate was 
Dick Laud, a man of fifteen stone, who formed, with myself and two 
others, the whole crew of a little vessel whose performances I propose 
to recount, and to give a few extracts from our Log. 

During the first night we saw the lights of Bognor and Little- 
hampton ; made Shoreham at 4.30 next morning, Brighton at 5, passing 
the latter town at 5.50, at which time we set the mizen and second jib. 
Passed Beechy Head at 7, under a strong breeze: stowed mizen second 
jib, reefed small jib and set it. Passed Eastbourne at 9.30; wind 
right ahead, a dead noser, freshening fast. Caught a few mackerel. 

July 1—12 a.m., bar. 30°3°. Short tacks round the bay, keeping 
inshore the whole way ; many vessels bound our way ; weathered them 
all off Hastings. At 4 saw a fishing-boat carry away her mast; short 
tacks in and off shore; heavy sea in Rye Bay. Worked round, and 
finally brought up at 9 p.m., in three fathoms water—Dungeness 
bearing SSE. 

July 2.—At 7.15 turned out and had breakfast; got under weigh 
about 11 a... for a sail outside, as it was hopeless attempting to beat 
against the wind, which was as foul as it could be (NE. by E.), and a 
foul tide. We reached Dungeness, and stood off and on towards the 
NE., hoping for a change of wind to enable us to fetch Folkestone, or 
continue a cruise. ‘The mate appeared to-day en grande tenwe—sou’- 
wester, red comforter, yellow oilskin, and leggings—in fact, got up 
like a Dutch fisherman; but the weather and sea outside was not to 
his liking, as he quarrelled with his lobster at lunch, and refused the 
great comforter—rum. Passed close to the Alberta, R.N., and then ran 
back to our anchorage at Dungeness, where we brought up at 5.30. 

July 3.—Under weigh at 3 a.m., and prepared for a dead noser ; 
reefed jib, ditto foresail, double-reefed mainsail; took the flood past 
the Ness, wind moderating. Made sail steadily, and passed Hythe 
and Dymchurch; and when off Folkestone, at 8.30, having made a 
very fine beat, carried away the strop of the block of the bobstay fall. 
Hove-to and repaired damages; stood off and on towards Dover, close 
under the magnificent clifis; bought three lobsters and two crabs from 
a fishing-boat, and lunched on the latter. Made Dover at 2, and 
beat on to the South Foreland; weather very dirty and sea high, so 
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bore up for Dover, and entered the outer harbour at 5. We lay 
alongside a fine brigantine, the Zuma. 

July 4.—Up at 3.30; got out of the harbour as the clock struck 4, 
and took the first of the flood. When we sighted the Gull, we set the 
balloon-jib, which hauled us along to-rights. Passed the Gull at 7. 
Made a fine run, about seven knots. Dropped the Foreland first. 
Jarrard hard at sailmaker’s work, altering the topsail, which does not 
set at all. He is a first-rate hand, clever, willing, and obliging, and 
is very much surprised at the Merlin’s good qualities as a sea-boat. 
Passed the Knock at 11, having been some time out of sight of land, 
and steered NNE. for the Shipwash, which we passed at 2.30. Made 
the unpleasant discovery this morning, that William and I are the 
only hands that can steer a compass-course; the mate being quite 
ignorant thereof, and Jack asserting, “nobody could steer by it, as it 
- kept going round.” 

While out of sight of land a bird flew on board, perched on the 
reef-earing, and then hopped the twig on to the boom, and took a 
long passage with us; of course we granted him a sanctuary, being 
Sunday. It was of a sort of brownish-dun, with some pearl-coloured 
feathers on his breast, claws and beak black, and very strong. 

July 5.—We made Southwold at 8, passed the Corton lightship 
at 10.15, and ran through Yarmouth Roads. This is a splendid 
run for a little nine-ton boat—leaving Dover in the morning, and 
running through Yarmouth Roads the same evening. We passed the 
Cockle light at 11.30, Winterton at 12; the wind light and right aft. 

tan the two lights of Hasborough into one at 1.15; at 2 we were 

having some coffee, when we suddenly ran into some herring-nets, 
which almost brought us up. As she luffed she gathered way, and 
tore through them. I roused poor Jarrard out before his time, so he 
remained up and had some coffee; and I turned in at 2.30, after 
twenty-two hours on deck at a stretch, of which I spent about seven- 
teen-and-a-half at the helm—Jarrard being sailmaking, and nobody 
else able to steer. 

Light winds when I came on deck. Made the Dudgeon lightship 
at 12.10; wind aft. It strengthened during the afternoon, and we 
boomed out the balloon-jib. Had a very good race with the Onya, 
a Whitstable brigantine, a very fine vessel. We were close alongside 
for more than a quarter of an hour, but she beat us at last—the very 
first vessel that has licked the Merlin since leaving port. Just as we 
sat down to dinner, and were at our soup, I was turned up to shorten 
sail; a squall had struck the Merlin down-topsail and balloon-jib. 

July 6.—About 3, Flamborough Head being on our weather 
quarter (blowing very fresh, and looking as bad as could be), tied up 
two reefs in the mainsail, and continued our course NNW. right 
along shore, close under the glorious Yorkshire cliffs. The scenery was 
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lovely, especially Robin Hood’s Bay; and it was a charming sail, as 
we tore along through the smooth water, under those grand old cliffs 
towering high over us, trees struggling out of the rocks here and 
there, and every now and again some little cleft, green as an emerald, 
with a little red-tiled cottage nestling in the midst of it. It blew 
harder and harder, and the sea got up as if by magic; so we ran past 
Whitby, and brought up in the NW. corner of the bay, close to a 
very pretty village, and anchored about 8.30 a.m. There is a very 
fine old ruined abbey at Whitby, which crowns the opposite promon- 
tory of the bay; and it would be hard to find a prettier or (during 
the present gale) snugger anchorage. A lame duck has just gone 
by—a victim to the present gale—in the shape of a large barque, 
that has carried away her foretop-gallant-mast and flying jibboom, 
in tow of a tug. At 12.50 I looked at the aneroid ; it had risen 
two-tenths—a sure sign of the wind hauling more to the northward, 
a shift which would leave us in a very exposed anchorage: so it 
was a case of up anchor and a run for Whitby, in the midst of a 
very heavy squall, with rain that lashed us like hail. During this 
squall the wind shifted, as we had expected. In half an hour we 
were snugly moored in a very good berth alongside the jetty, which 
was crowded with people to see the little yacht that had come so far. 
I went to the harbourmaster—a fine old boy of about twenty-two 
stone before his dinner—and reported myself. He said we had se- 
lected a very good spot, but we must not mind the crowd of spectators, 
who would soon flock down. 

Whitby is a very pretty old town—quaint and picturesque—rather 
foreign-looking. All the houses are red-tiled, and the cliffs rise right 
above the houses, which are built tier above tier; and the object that 
meets the eye everywhere is the old abbey. After dinner we walked 
across the fields to Ruislip Fair; it was a lovely walk, with the River 
Esk winding along the bottom of the banks, which were beautifully 
wooded. We were surprised at the crowds of people who came to see 
the Merlin, and the comments were most amusing. Jarrard had his 
dinner sitting a little outside the cabin aft; and when they saw him, 
quietly and in order due, stowing away his mock-turtle, salmon, the 
new ham (which we cut for the first time to-day), bread and cheese, 
which he washed down with copious draughts of bitter-beer from a 
large stone gallon-bottle at his elbow, finally trifling with a few 
strawberries, their astonishment was complete; and a large smutty 
giant deliberately stared me in the face, and relieved his feelings with 
“Well, I aw dom——d!” The emphasis on the “am” should have 





been heard to be appreciated. 

July 7.— We got under weigh at midnight, and I came on 
deck at 4.a.m. Till then it had been calm; but we picked up a 
splendid breeze SW., and went bowling down to Sunderland in style. 
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We ran along the shore from about five miles south of Seaham ; 
ran into Sunderland at 12.20; and I went ashore with the mate, 
who treated himself to a new oilskin, Jack succeeding to his old 
ones. We visited my dear old barrack-rooms, where I was quartered 
in 1860, and I showed the mate the bridge, &e. We bought four 
loaves of the bread they bake here for keeping long ; they weighed ten 
pounds each, and we put one under each arm, and went on our way 
rejoicing. We sailed out of the harbour at 2, passed Tynemouth at 
2.30, and Newbiggin at 4.30. We hailed one of the fishing-cobles 
running for the harbour, and he came alongside, and sold us eight 
magnificent haddock for a shilling. One (not the largest) served four 
of us for dinner; so one can judge of the size of the others, which we 
split and kippered. We passed Coquet Island at 6, and saw Wark- 
worth Castle, and afterwards Dunsterbury Castle—a magnificent ruin 
when seen from the sea, with a brilliant sunset for the background. 
We then ran for Holy Island (one of the Fern Islands), sacred to the 
memory of Grace Darling; hauled up, N. and by E.} E., for a long 
run to sea to Buchan Ness. 

July 8.—The wind was dead aft, and sometimes it blew fresh, and 
sometimes it was calm. We passed a barque about 5, under double- 
reefed topsails, which showed us what big vessels thought of the 
weather—we running under mizen, whole mainsail, topsail, and 
balloon-jib. It is curious how completely the shipping seems to 
cease at Tynemouth. The whole way up we have never seen less than 
twenty sail at once; to-day we have seen till now (11 o’clock a.m.) 
only four—two steamers, a barque, andaschooner. Another thing 
cannot fail to strike one, and that is the length of the day, which 
increases as we go farther north. Last night we could see the time 
by the watch all night, and plainly distinguish objects on deck, and 
every block and rope aloft. 

In jibing at 7.30 this morning in the heavy sea, we carried away 
our jaw-rope, which necessitated a general stowage of sail for repairs. 
We were soon bowling merrily on, hoping to pick up Buchan Ness 
this evening. At noon we took our observation for latitude, and made 
the latitude 56°47’ N.; our dead reckoning was only four miles out. 
At 5.30 we made out the land, and soon sighted Girdle Ness, and then 
Aberdeen. At 10 Buchan Ness was just ahead. It is a splendid light, 
and is very peculiar ; it revolves every five seconds, which gives it a most 
distinctive character, and I think considerably enhances its brilliancy. 
Dungeness and Flamborough Head and Winterton Lights, as well as 
those on the Forelands, are said to be splendid lights, and I saw all but 
two; but I think that the peculiarity of the time of revolution makes 
the Buchan Ness light wonderfully distinct, and catching to the eye at 
a distance. We soon made Peterhead, the boat going through an 
exceedingly heavy-following sea beautifully, and at a racing speed. 
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Fraserburgh was passed next, and then*came a few hours of the 
fastest sailing I ever had in the Merlin; she tore along, and when 
I turned in at 5 a.m., I hoped and expected to be at Clacknagarry, the 
port of the Caledonian Canal, by 2 in the afternoon. 

July 9.—At 8.30 I was roused out, to know whether I would not 
back two miles to Portsoy for shelter. The Merlin was under double- 
reefed mainsail, storm-jib, and reefed foresail, and staggering under that 
reduced canvas; it looked terribly dirty to windward, with a hard 
threatening sky ; so I reluctantly bore up, anathematising the weather; 
and after heaving-to for an hour, to see if the weather improved, and 
finding it the reverse, let go the anchor in six fathoms. The weather 
steadily got worse and worse, and blew wellnigh as hard as it could. 

There is a very remarkably-arched rock at the western extremity 
of Portsoy Bay; and the whole mass of rocks there is exceedingly 
picturesque. 

The weather moderated slightly at dinner-time, and we got under 
weigh at 8.30. About an hour afterwards, when I was at the helm 
(all hands being on deck), I saw dense smoke coming out of the cabin. 
Jack came out in a second, and said she was “all afire!” We sent 
him in again, and he cut away the lashing of the fore-hatch—the 
weather was so bad we had battened it down—and came up his eyes 
streaming. ‘Truly the difference between the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous is very slight, for the idea of the poor little Merlin being burnt 
seemed so absurd that we all burst into shouts of laughter, although 
the thing might have been serious! The coal locker, not having been 
properly secured, fetched away in a heavy sea, and brought up at the 
stove, where it burst away “merrily oh!” till a bucket of water or 
two put it out. But our laughter was turned into weeping, for our 
basket of new potatoes fetched away in the scrimmage, and were done 
as brown as hard stones. After midnight the weather got worse and 
worse ; and when my watch came, and I went on deck, things looked 
as fishy as might be—dirty weather, head-wind, heavy sea—every- 
thing tied up close, and thrashing away to reach the head of the firth. 

July 10.—At 8.30 the mate and I (the other watch being below) 
took sweet counsel together ; and ‘considering that we had already 
wasted nearly two days here, and that I had to be back in London 
on the 14th, we decided on leaving these dreary inhospitable shores ; 
and when off Findhorn, distant about a mile, up helm for Yar- 
mouth. We ran down the firth rapidly, and before long were off 
Portsoy ; finally ran into Fraserburgh, landing in a shore-boat, and 
leaving the Merlin brought up outside the harbour. We went ashore 
to fill up the water preparatory to our run home, having a due regard 
to the possibility of being becalmed for a week and more in the 
“ Rolling Forties.” * 


* Aptly named, for I have never anywhere seen a heavier roll. 
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I'raserburgh is one of the barest, bleakest, dreariest places in Chris- 
tendom—not a tree to be seen for miles; and Jack declared that, “ if 
you painted the Scotch savages black, it would be worse than Abyssinia.” 
We went to the best public in the town, and got some butter, cheese, 
and oateake ; the latter the mate tackled with great vigour. The men 
seemed very fine and strong; but the women and girls were the most 
misshapen and ugliest lot I ever saw; even—a rare thing—all the 
children were ugly. Though a place that lives by fishing, there is 
not a fishmonger’s in the town, nor could we buy a bit of fish—not 
even a herring, red, white, or fresh, although millions upon millions 
are brought in annually. We got on board as soon as we could, 
charmed to find ourselves in civilised society where they spoke English 
—(I am the only one aboard that can understand what Jack calls 
“them furriners”)—and bid a long last adieu, as I trust, to that 
miserable hole Fraserburgh ! 

July 11.—We reached Aberdeen the next morning; passed the 
whole of the starboard side of a large vessel, the deck-beams lying 
above water—a dangerous thing to be floating about, as any vessel 
going past and striking it must have had her bows stove in. As 
the afternoon wore away, the wind blew harder and harder; and 
we shortened sail, one after the other, till at last close-reefed main- 
sail, ditto foresail, and storm-jib were the order of the day. We were 
off Bervie, well to windward, and still hung on, hoping the wind would 
favour us a point or two from the westward; but it was not to be, and 
so, with many anathemas, loud and deep, up helm for Aberdeen. We 
made a signal for a pilot, ran in, picked one up, and finally let go off 
Hall’s yard about eleven. Tell it not in Gath how all hands had two 
really good stiff glasses of hot rum-and-water, to soothe our injured 
feelings at putting back—and then all had a night in. The mate 
went ashore for a cruise, with the strictest orders to return at the first 
sign.of a change of wind; and at 10 I went ashore. Just our luck 
—the shopkeeper’s holiday ; every bank, shop, office, &c. closed, and 
all the Aberdonians strutting about in their very best sabbath-gear. 
I was particularly anxious to get on—as I wanted to be in town on 
Thursday—and was horribly vexed at putting back the previous 
night, when lo! as I turned a corner, a familiar breeze smote me on 
the cheek. It felt and tasted NE. ; and after a glance at some filthy 
smoke from a factory chimney, I made for the Merlin. The mate was 
sitting on deck chatting to old Jarrard, when suddenly the boom 
swung over (the mainsail was up to dry). One glance at the vane: 
“ By Jove, Jarrard! the wind has changed; ‘the governor’ will be 
aboard in no time; so stow up.” 

They had not finished before I was aboard ; and as soon as we were 
all ready, we drank farewell to Scotland. One trait in the Scotch 
amuses us immensely ; they all call the Merlin “a smock” (smack), 
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and try to find out what our business is; they evidently cannot under- 
stand yachting for the pleasure of the thing. One man will lean over 
the quay, and slowly croak out, “Eh mon, Sandy, they’re just fush 
(fish) buyers ;” and the other will think we want to sell nets, or some- 
thing or other. We soon got under weigh, and slowly beat out under 
a slight breeze. 

Soon we had a glorious fair wind, and were dashing over the “ Roll- 
ing Forties” in style. It was my watch from 10 till 2 with Jack, and 
@ precious hard time we had; it blew harder and harder, and we 
were very loth to shorten sail with such a famous wind. But it had 
to be done, and when I turned in she was tearing along under close- 
reefed mainsail, small jib, and foresail. Whilst blowing its hardest, 
we were talking about the danger of floating wreck, &c., when we ran 
against a piece of timber, and saw it go astern quite plainly—for- 
tunately, only a graze. We were abreast of the Longstone at 6.10, 
Coquet Island at 10.15, and Tynemouth at 12.45. A very pretty run 
for a nine-ton boat—Aberdeen to Tynemouth in twenty-two hours and 
three-quarters. I am particularly anxious to get to Yarmouth, and 
all hands are doing their best, as a good tip is promised if we let go 
our anchor before 6 p.m. to-morrow at Yarmouth. If this breeze holds 
they will win. This is the most wonderful summer—if summer it be— 
I have ever known. We have had nothing but gales of wind and 
hard breezes, and I am wearing the identical clothes I wore last Feb- 
ruary, when wildfowl-shooting aboard the Merlin —yea, verily, les 
eatrémes se touchent. Off Sunderland the wind began to get light 
and paltry, and erelong we were almost becalmed ; but we made slow . 
progress, having a fair tide with us, and about 12 p.m. we got into 
Whitby Bay; but we could not find a pilot, so we went to our old 
anchorage off Land’s End. 

July 14.—Alas! I am obliged to leave the Merlin, and go up to 
that detestable London ; so we got under weigh, and I hailed a shore- 
boat off the harbour’s mouth, and I left the Merlin and went ashore, 
the mate being in command till I rejoined at Yarmouth. I was landed 
up the harbour, and walked back along the pier to have a farewell 
peep at the dear little hooker, critically scanning the mate’s handling. 
It was a case of “all hands set topsail and balloon-jib,” and she soon 
was out of sight round the Point, and I, like Lord Ullin, was left 
lamenting. 

July 18.—I got back to Yarmouth on Thursday evening, and at 
once reported myself on board, and found the dear old boat all right, 
the refitting having already commenced. 

Yarmouth is a very jolly place indeed, but the way up to the 
harbour is simply villanous—-much worse than any harbour we have 
been to yet. The harbourmaster showed his authority by moving us 
three times in the first twenty-four hours—a regular “ jack-in-office.” 
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I sent him a civil message, to say that I should remain twenty-eight 
hours longer, and I wished to know how often he intended shifting our 
berth in that time—also adding that, in our long round, we had never 
met with such incivility. This had the desired effect, but, of course, a 
great deal of our paint and other work had to be done afresh. 

Yarmouth has a most charming market, the very best and prettiest 
I have ever seen. There seems to be an innate love of flowers here, 
and the fruit and vegetables are all decked out with flowers. A number 
of boys wait about with baskets, to carry home the things purchased, and 
it was fun to see the mammas bringing up their daughters in the way 
they should go, as far as housekeeping is concerned. Itis a great pity 
all girls have not the same chance. I know a lady, very closely related 
to me, who at our first dinner-party covered me with confusion, and 
shed merriment over all her guests, by gravely announcing that 
“mutton was very cheap just then, onty half-a-crown a pound !’— 
N.B. I did not pay that bill. 

We left our anchorage about 5.30 on Saturday afternoon, bound to 
Rotterdam ; and on Monday, at noon, we found by observation that our 
latitude by reckoning was right to a mile, and we expected to make the 
Bell Buoy at 1.30. At 1.15, “Buoy ho!” we ran past it, taking its 
bearings, sighted a pilot-cutter, hoisted -a jack and our blue ensign, and 
ran alongside. They could hardly believe their eyes—that we had 
crossed seemed impossible! They had no Goree pilot on board, so we 
shipped a Brewershaven pilot, and bore away. We made Brewers- 
haven at 4, so I took the papers ashore, went to the pilot-house, and 
took another for Dordrecht. They just looked at the ship’s papers at 
the Customs, and I passed on. It had come on to blow very fresh in- 
deed, so I tied down two reefs, storm-jib, up anchor, and away we went. 

We ran till nearly dark, and then brought up and had dinner; it 
quite did one’s heart good to see the old man stow his soup and put 
himself outside the Bass ; and when he finished he said, “ I like your 
soup much ”—a fact which we quite believed. We sailed at 8 a.m. the 
next morning, and had a wonderful trip; for the narrow part of the 
river was crowded with Dutch boats of all sizes and descriptions, 
and all their crews—men, women, and children—rushed to the side of 
their vessels to lookat us. We reached Dordrecht at 2 p.M., when the 
mate and Bill went ashore for a trip, intending to come up by the 
steamer. I shipped another pilot, and started at once for Rotter- 
dam. This man was a mufl, and considered that if we started to lee- 
ward of an old “schuyt,” there we were to stick ; so I sent Jack to the 
helm and went forward, and then we had a very pretty sailing-match 
—shooting the little Merlin up on their weather, and running through 
their lee, as the case might be, much to the horror of the pilot. At 
5 we reached Rotterdam, and at 5.30 were brought up at a most snug 
berth in the lower haven, an enormous crowd inspecting us as we 
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passed through the bridge and moored ship. I may as well say now, 
that during our entire stay the Merlin’s levée was rarely under fifty— 
more generally a hundred. ‘The approach to Rotterdam is very fine 
from the river, and the town is very picturesque indeed. I was very 
much disappointed with the interior of the cathedral, but immensely 
pleased with everything else. 

The Dutch are a very fine and well-grown sct of people, and there 
is an air of thriving and contented prosperity over the whole country. 
The ladies, and women of all grades, struck me as so very modest in 
their dress, looks, and behaviour. I think that our English ladies 
might copy with advantage the neatness and the modesty of their 
attire, and the way in which they wear it; there is an utter absence 
of that craving for attracting notice, which is, 1 am sorry to say, so 
universal in England. A Dutch gentleman, who has a “schuyt” 
fitted as a yacht, called upon me, and in the morning sent his boat 
to take me aboard of her. She was most roomy and comfortable, and I 
should say the very thing for shooting wildfowl in the winter in these 
waters. He was very curious to be aboard the Merlin when under 
weigh, so I asked him to come for a little sail with me in the afternoon. 
We started about 1 o'clock, and had lunch, and a very pleasant sail 
up and down the river; but the wind was very paltry, and not at all 
adapted for showing off the Meriin’s sailing powers. This gentle- 
man kindly offered his sailing-master to me as a pilot, which I gladly 
accepted. 

The next day (Wednesday) I mooned about the town all day, 
and after dinner went on board, and got under weigh for Antwerp at 
11 pu. It was a lovely moonlight night, and I remained on deck 
the whole time. The sail was beautiful; there were numbers of 
Dutch boats sailing about, and the effect was charming. About 4 
the next morning the tide turned against us, and we had just moored 
the boat, when we sawa large “schuyt” coming down in tow of a small 
tug. I told Louis (the pilot) to hail him, and, after a long haggle, 
agreed to be towed to Dordrecht for two-and-a-half guelders. The 
captain of the “schuyt” veered his boat astern, and I got into her, and 
he hauled me up alongside. I went on deck, and, perched on her high 
stern, enjoyed a charming panoramic view of the country. I had 
taken some rum with me, and some cigars, so we got on charmingly 
together. His wife came up soon, and I gave her some rum, which she 
highly appreciated. Entire families live aboard these “schuyts,” and 
the women work them as much as the men. It is quite a common 
thing to see the man at the helm, the wife pumping, and the daughter 
tending the foresheets and making fast the bowline. When we 
reached Dordrecht, we found the tug was going to Moerdyck ; so we 
towed on into a fair tide for another guelder—a great stroke of luck. 
When we cast off, we were tormented by calms, and did not reach the 
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great ship-canal till after 10. We hauled into the basin that night, 
and made arrangements for being towed by a horse the next morning 
—more like poor Artemus Ward’s cruise of the Polly Ann. 

July 23.—This canal is a magnificent work, and it is absolutely free 
to vessels of all nations; but the Government is subsidised by foreign 
governments, to meet the expenses requisite for its repair. A new 
sluice is being now made at either end, in case either of the present 
ones should be injured, and the navigation of the canal suspended. 
When we had hauled through, we had hardly any wind till we reached 
the Belgian frontier, when a nice breeze sprang up. A custom-house 
boat boarded us and took all particulars, and then told us to heave-to 
for another boat. We waited some short time, and then the next boat 
boarded us, asked our name, and we proceeded. This is the only delay 
that we have experienced as yet from the custom-house, and the papers 
furnished to yachts belonging to Royal Yacht Clubs are most useful. 
We carried a nice breeze with us, and reached Antwerp between 
2 and 3. 

The cathedral is very fine, as I suppose hundreds of others have 
written ; and I wandered in three times yesterday afrernoon, and have 
been there twice already to-day (12 o'clock). I am afraid I am a 
terribly bad sightseer; I hate, generally, all objects of interest. 
Wherever I go, I first visit the marketplace (if there is one), the 
“ Marché aux Fleurs,” and then I wander about in a happy-go-lucky 
way, eschewing the big streets, and poking my nose into out-of-the-way 
holes and corners, admiring the old houses and queer architecture, and 
cease to wonder at the old revolutions and riots and town-fights of 
bygone days. 

Antwerp is not by any means such a pretty or such a nice town as 
Rotterdam. One misses the canals and the shady trees, so pleasant on 
a hot sunny day ; the houses are not by any means so fine, and there 
is the regular continental glare about the streets; and, above all, a 
horrid, seedy, secondhand French style about the place that bores one. 

The difference in the physique of the Dutch and Belgians is most 
remarkable, the former being a fine and well-proportioned people, with 
an upright and resolute carriage; the Belgians being wasp-waisted 
and small—in fact, a puny race. 

It has rained all day till now, when there seems a chance of its 
breaking ; if so, we shall have a fine afternoon, which is to be devoutly 
wished for, as I expect to sail for Flushing at 5. I came aboard at 
4°30, having paid my full pilotage for sea, and was taking my usual 
survey, when, to my horror, I saw that my rudder was unshipped—a 
thing that had not occurred before. We could not ship it, and I was 
afraid that either the gudgeon or pintle was broken ; so I started with 
the pilot, in the midst of a drenching thunderstorm, to a blacksmith, 
who undertook to keep his men on till low-water, and then to repair 
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the damage forthwith. I was terribly sold at losing the tide, and so 
was my pilot; and I went off to dinner with a heavy heart, having 
arranged to be on board at 8°30, to meet the blacksmith. At 830 I 
came back, and soon afterwards, by great exertion on Jack’s part, we 
shipped the rudder. Soon the pilot and blacksmith arrived, and the 
Merlin was soon at her old games, shooting in and out, and weathered 
everything. The pilot was in ecstacies; “ she was a beautiful boat, 
so fast and so quick in stays,” and always ended with, “and would 
do.” When we rounded a point leading into a very long reach, 
the mystery was explained why he had been in such a terrible hurry 
to start, and why the Merlin “would do.” He came up and said, 
“ There, sir; you see that yacht” (a great Danish sloop). “She is 
avery fast boat,and Ihave bet her pilot five bottles of beer that we 
shall beat him, and I have told him we shall beat him by a tide.” 
She had sailed the night before, by the tide which we meant to have 
saved. The race was, as I told him,a farce. We overhauled her, hand 
over hand, and when we caught him, made a short board, ran close 
alongside, and recommended him to get steam up. She was out of 
sight astern at Lille, and I suppose we beat her by a day to Flushing. 
The Belgian pilots may not take a vessel into Flushing, which is a 
Datch port ; so, as I did not like the look of the roads with its frightful 
tides, essayed to take the Merlin in myself; and, although it was low- 
water, got in nearly to the dock-bridge, when the Merlin took up a 
pleasant berth on a bank of soft mud, where we went ashore. Flushing 
is a jolly little place, and has a quasi-historical interest, as the centre of 
the great smuggling fraternity. How many refugees have landed there 
in safety! Last, though not least, from this port Peter Simple and 
O’Brien consummated their escape. The chimes of the clock here 
are exquisite—the most silvery, delicate, and liquid tones I have ever 
heard ; even those of Antwerp, which we had left that very morning, 
were not to be compared to them. Flushing will ever be associated in 
my mind with most dulcet sounds. 

Monday, July 26.—We sailed at 5 a.m., and put the pilot on board 
a very fine iron cutter about 9, and stood away to sea. It soon fell 
a ‘lead calm, and we rolled about till nearty 5, when a fresh wind sprang 
vp. It was our first watch, and we made the East Ender light about 
11 p.w.—a very peculiar and distinct light, revolving twice white and 
once red. Before my watch ended the breeze freshened, so stowed the 
topsail and mizen, and turned in. 

Tuesday, July 27.—At 6 A.w. we shook out the reefs, the weather 
moderating. However, it soon got worse, and about 9 we had to 
make all snug again, and the sea rose rapidly. About noon we made 
out the North Sandhead Light on the weather-quarter, so up helm and 
ran for Margate. The Merlin had served us her usual trick, and had 
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actually eaten her way eight miles dead to windward—in spite of the 
sea, and every allowance for tide, &c. All the crew of the lightship 
turned out to see us, and hailed us to know where we were from. The 
sea was very high indeed, and, in fact, when we crossed a bank called 
the Falls, we shipped the hatches, and took all precautions against one 
breaking aboard. At 2, a very hard squall came on, but we were too 
near port to shorten sail; so the Merlin had to sweat it out (we had 
made sail again), and we ran into Margate at 2. 

Wednesday, July 28.—Under weigh at 5, for Calais, before a slash- 
ing easterly wind, and we ran in there about 1.30, after a very unevent- 
ful cruise. Here, to my surprise, I was walked up to the Douane, 
and, for the first time since sailing, had to pay. It is true it was under 
three francs, but it was a bore, having been free from all petty inter- 
ference for so long. Calais seemed to be a quict seedy sort of a place, 
whose principal attractions were its old historical associations. 

Thursday, July 29.—We sailed the next day, when the tide served, 
for Dover; but the wind was so light, I was afraid to risk it; so we 
put back again, and I crossed in the steamer. It was a great pity that 
we put back, as a slashing breeze sprang up, and the Merlin ran over 
with the evening tide in a little over two hours. I came down again 
the next evening (Friday, July 30), and should have sailed in the morn- 
ing for the westward ; but, mistaking the tide, we were left in the inner 
harbour on the mud. I met some friends in the town, and two young 
ladies and their brother came for a sail in the afternoon, as soon as 
she floated. It blew very fresh, and we had two reefs down; but the 
young ladies were very plucky, and enjoyed their cruise in spite of the 
wind and sea. We laughed at them immensely ; they wore my oilskin- 
coat, and one of them donned my red nightcap; it became her im- 
mensely, and being a new one, I made her a present of it, as a memorial 
of her cruise. 

August 1.—The next morning (Sunday) we were away by 5 .m., 
and sailed, in company with the Ursuline, as far as the Varne lightship ; 
we then tacked and fetched Dungeness. It was now blowing fresh W., 
and a nasty lop of a sea had got up, and the tide was foul; so we ran 
into the anchorage on the east side, and brought up just astern of two 
other cutter-yachts. I was in a great hurry to get on, as my time was 
up; so we sailed again the next morning, and stood over towards Fair- 
light. However, the weather was so bad, that we had to give it up 
altogether ; so we ran for Rye, signalled for a pilot, and hove-to till 
the tide served. There was an awful sea running at the bottom of the 
bay, and it blew harder than it had blown since we first started. 
About 3.30 the pilot came off, and we let draw and brought up, and 
were allsnug by 4. The gale lasted for two more days, when we left 
Rye with a fair shift of wind, and finally ran into our home-port at 
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daylight on Thursday morning, after a most pleasing, varied, and ex- 
citing cruise of five weeks from the date of sailing. 

May the perusal of these extracts from my log tempt other yachts- 
men to vary the monotony of a voyage from Ryde to Southampton 
vid Cowes, and back again, by a trip round their coasts, and an occa- 
sional peep into a foreign port! 
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Mademoiselle Scuderi : 
A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mapexorsente Scupent made up ler mind to return the casket to 
the goldsmith on the morrow. Unfortunately, that very day had been 
fixed by the chief wits of Paris to pay their compliments to Mademoi- 
selle—in fact, to entertain her with verses made in her honour, and 
with appropriate recitations from the favourite authors of the day. 

Racine, La Chapelle, Boileau, and other bright intellects of that 
golden age of French literature, delighted the assembled company 
with their sparkling verses and brilliant eloquence. By the time, 
however, that the entertainment was concluded, the day was so far 
spent that Mademoiselle was compelled to postpone Cardillac’s business 
to the following day. 

She retired to rest with an aching heart. She could not lose sight 
of the sorrowful face of the youth; nor could she help feeling that it 
was a countenance with which she was not altogether unacquainted, 
though it was utterly beyond her power to recall anything distinct or 
certain in connection with it. Horrible dreams disturbed her repose. 
Her imagination painted the youth slowly sinking into an abyss, and 
stretching out his hand to her for the help which she was unable to 
give. At another time it seemed as though some awful calamity im- 
pended which it was in her power to avert, but that she neglected to 
use the proper means for doing so. 

Wearied with a sleepless night, the sun was high in the heavens 
before she proceeded to Cardillac’s house, taking the casket with her. 
As she neared the Rue Nicaise, where Cardillac lived, she became 
aware that a crowd of persons was hurrying towards the same point. 
Loud cries were raised, and there was so much confusion as to render 
it difficult for the guard to keep anything like order before the house- 
door. Angry voices were shouting aloud, in wild and perplexing din, 
“Tear him to pieces! Kill him on the spot! The accursed mur- 
derer !” 

At last Desgrais appeared with a number of armed men, who suc- 
ceeded in forcing a way through the surging multitude. At that 
moment a man, loaded with chains, was brought out of the house, and 
dragged away amid the fierce imprecations of the excited mob. 

As Mademoiselle Scuderi was watching his removal, half-dead with 
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fright and cruel forebodings, a piercing shriek struck upon her ear. 
“Go on !—go on!” she shouted to the coachman, almost beside her- 
self ; and the latter, forcing his horses through the struggling crowd, 
at last placed his mistress in safety before the entrance to Cardillac’s 
house. 

Here a sad scene was being enacted. At Desgrais’ feet lay a young 
girl, beautiful as the day—her hair dishevelled, her garments in dis- 
order, her countenance betraying wild anxiety and despair. She clung 
to his knees, and cried, in tones of the deepest anguish, “ He is guilt- 
less! Indeed, indeed, he is guiltless !” 

In vain Desgrais and his officers strove to loosen her grasp, and 
raise her up. At last a strong uncouth-looking fellow tore her away 
by sheer force, and hurled her to a distance. Her head struck against 
the stone steps, and she lay senseless, and to all appearance dead. 
Mademoiselle Scuderi could bear the sight no longer. 

“Tn God's name!” she cried, “tell me what has happened? What 
is the meaning of this?” and, as she spoke, she stepped hastily from 
the carriage. 

The people respectfully made way for the noble lady, and, as she 
saw that two kind women had raised the maiden, and were doing their 
best to restore her to consciousness, she turned to Desgrais, and eagerly 
repeated her question. 

“ Madame,” said Desgrais, “a terrible crime has been committed. 
Renée Cardillac was found this morning murdered by the stroke of a 
dagger, His assistant, Olivier Brusson, is the murderer, and has just 
been carried off to prison.” 

“ And the girl?” inquired Mademoiselle. 

“Ts Cardillac’s daughter, Madelon. She is betrothed to the mur- 
derer. She keeps crying out that Olivier is innocent, entirely inno- 
cent. The fact is, I am afraid that she is herself an accomplice, and 
I must carry her also to the Conciergerie.” 

As he spoke, Desgrais cast a look of malicious pleasure at poor 
Madelon, which filled Mademoiselle Scuderi with apprehension. 

Just then the maiden began to breathe once more, but she lay with 
her eyes closed, incapable of speech or movement, and the bystanders 
seemed in doubt how best to aid her—whether to remove her to the 
house, or to let her remain where she was. 

Deeply moved at the whole scene, with tears in her eyes Made- 
moiselle gazed at the unfortunate creature, when her attention was 
attracted by an unusual noise at the house-door, and she saw the 
corpse of Cardillac being carried out. 

Making up her mind on the instant, she exclaimed: “TI will take 
charge of this young woman. You, Desgrais, will see to the rest.” 

A deep murmur of approval ran through the crowd of bystanders. 
The women raised Madelon from the ground, a hundred hands were 
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held out to offer assistance, and she was carried carefully to the coach, 
which was driven away amid a shower of blessings on the head of the 
worthy lady who had saved the poor maiden from further molestation. 

Serons, the principal physician in Paris, was summoned, and under 
his care Madelon was soon restored to entire consciousness. The kind- 
ness of Mademoiselle Scuderi perfected what medical science had begun, 
as she poured into Madelon’s ear words of hope and comfort. At length 
a flood of tears relieved the maiden’s overcharged heart, and enabled 
her to explain, by degrees, the terrible events which had occurred in 
the Rue Nicaise. 

About midnight (she said) she was awoke by a gentle knocking at 
her chamber-door, and Olivier’s voice implored her to get up instantly, 
as her father lay at the point of death. 

Horror-struck at the announcement, she sprang from her bed. 
Olivier, pale and trembling, a taper in his hand, led her to the work- 
shop. ‘There she found her father lying in the last agonies of death. 
With a cry of despair, she raised his head, and now for the first time 
perceived that his clothes were stained with blood, which trickled from 
a wound in his left breast. With Olivier’s assistance, she washed and 
bound up the wound. But it was too late. As the youthful pair, 
each holding the other’s hand, knelt by the side of her father’s bed, 
the latter raised a piercing shriek, and fell back dead. Then, amid 
tears and sobs, Olivier related to her how, early in the evening, he 
had followed Master Cardillac in obedience to his commands, had 
seen him struck down without the possibility of warding off the blow, 
and then, exerting his utmost strength, had carried him back to his 
home. 

As soon as the morning broke, the neighbours, who had been roused 
in the night by her lamentations, entered the apartment, and found her 
kneeling, comfortless and weeping, by her father’s corpse. An alarm 
was immediately raised, the guard summoned, and Olivier was hurried 
off to prison, charged with the murder of his master. 

As she closed her sad narrative, Madelon broke out into fresh 
expressions of her confidence in Olivier—of his virtue, his piety, his 
faithfulness. She declared how he had always honoured and respected 
his master as though he were his own father; how, in spite of his 
poverty, he had been accepted by Cardillac as his future son-in-law, 
because he had ever found his abilities to be on a par with his honest 
noble disposition. All this Madelon gradually poured into the sym- 
pathising bosom of Mademoiselle Scuderi; and ended with asserting 
that, had she even seen Olivier plunge the dagger into her father’s 
breast, she would rather have concluded it to be a delusion of Satan’s 
devising, than believe Olivier to be capable of an act so abhorrent to 
his noble character. 

Mademoiselle Scuderi, deeply touched by the unspeakable calamity 
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into which Madelon had fallen, and quite inclined to believe in 
Olivier’s innocence, instituted inquiries, and found that all which 
Madelon had affirmed of the latter's conduct and disposition towards 
her father was perfectly true. The people of the house and the 
neighbours alike bore testimony to Olivier’s industrious habits and 
general good character. They knew no ill of him. When spoken to 
on the subject of his connection with the murder, each one shrugged 
his shoulders, and thought it inconceivable that he could have had 
any share in it. 

No time was lost in bringing Olivier before the “ Chambre Ardente.” 
He denied most positively that he had any hand in this awful business. 
There was no attempt at evasion or concealment. He told his judges 
that his master was struck down before his face in the open street ; 
that he was still alive when he carried him home, but that he died very 
shortly after. All this (as Mademoiselle Scuderi knew) tallied exactly 
with what Madelon had told her. Again and again she made Madelon 
repeat the minutest details of the fearful deed, so far as she knew it. 
She inquired particularly whether there had ever been any quarrel 
between the master and his assistant ; whether, perhaps, Olivier was of 
an irritable disposition, which often produced a temporary frenzy in 
men of the gentlest character, which appeared to deprive them, for the 
time, of a command over their actions. But Madelon spoke of the 
quiet domestic happiness they had always enjoyed with so much 
animation that not a shadow of suspicion remained in Mademoiselle 
Scuderi’s mind of Olivier’s complicity in the death of his master. Not 
merely had he no possible motive for the crime, but her investigations 
led her to see that it was utterly inconceivable that he should be guilty 
of an act which must, in any case,‘destroy his every chance of happiness 
and good fortune. 

He was poor, but a good workman. He had succeeded in winning 
the favour of his master ; he was beloved by the daughter, and the father 
favoured his addresses. Love, wealth, prosperity—all were now closed 
against him forever. “ But supposing” (she argued to herself) “ that 
Olivier, for some unknown reason, had allowed himself to be mastered 
by anger, and had murdered his benefactor, his second father—what 
devilish hypocrisy betrayed itself in his subsequent conduct !” 

Having thus satisfied herself of the innocence of the young mar, 
Mademoiselle Scuderi determined to save him, cost what it would. 
It appeared to her to be the best plan (before appealing to the King) 
to betake herself to the President, La Regnie, and make him cognisant 
of all the circumstances which would tell in Olivier’s favour and go to 
prove his innocence. 

“ Perhaps,” thought she, “I may be able to rouse in his heart so 
kindly a feeling as will, through him, influence the other judges before 
whom Olivier has to appear.” 
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La legnie recived the petitioner with all the respect due to one 
who was so highly honoured by her sovereign. She immediately pro- 
ceeded to recount all that had come to her knowledge respecting 
Cardillac’s murder, and also respecting Olivier’s circumstances and 
character. She reminded him, in conclusion, that a judge should not 
commence his duties by making himself the personal enemy of the 
accused, but should carefully consider everything that would benefit 
the prisoner. 

A slight (almost roguish) smile, which played on La Regnie’s features 
during her recital, was all that proved that her words did not fall upon 
quite deaf ears. When, however, she had exhausted her stock of 
arguments and reasonings, and, wiping away the tears that forced 
themselves into her eyes, awaited his answer, La Regnie began : 

“Tt is an evidence, Madame, of the goodness of your heart, that you 
have been so deeply touched by the tears of this young woman as to 
believe all that she chooses to urge on behalf of her betrothed lover. 
But it is quite a different matter with a judge, whose duty it is to tear 
off the mask of hypocrisy and expose iniquity. I simply do my duty, 
regardless of the opinion of the world. Still, 1 have no wish to be 
considered by you as a monster of hardness and cruelty; permit me 
therefore, in a few words, to explain the evidence, which we have in 
our possession, of the guilt of this young ruffian, who—God be praised ! 
—has at last failen into the meshes of the law. 

“Renée Cardillac is found in the morning dead, stabbed by a 
dagger. No one is near him save his assistant, Olivier Brusson, and 
his daughter Madelon. In Olivier’s room is discovered, among other 
things, a dagger, which exactly fits into the wound, and which is 
stained with the marks of recent blood. 

“ Now, on referring to my notes, I find that the following colloquy 
took place during Olivier’s examination :— 

“*Cardillac, said the prisoner, ‘was struck down, in the night, 
before my eyes.’ 

“« Was it done with the object of robbing him ?—‘ ThatI cannot tell.’ 

“« You were with him. Was it not possible to offer some resistance 
to the murderer; to seize him, or to call for assistance ?’— ‘No; for 
my master was from fifteen to twenty paces in advance of me. I was 
following, not by his side.’ 

“Why in the world were you so far behind?—‘My master so 
willed it.’ 

““* What do you suppose induced Master Cardillac to be out in the 
streets so late ?)—‘I cannot say.’ 

“*Was it not his invariable custom to remain at home after nine 
o'clock in the evening ?” 

“To this question Olivier made no reply. He was evidently per- 
plexed, and even shed some tears. He protested, by all tliat was sacred, 
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that Cardillac really did go out into the streets that night, and there 
found his death. 

“Now, Madame, mark this evidence well. It has been proved 
beyond a doubt that Cardillac did not leave the house that evening. 
Consequently Olivier’s assertion, that he accompanied his master into 
the street, is a downright falsehood. The house-door is closed by a 
strong lock, which makes a considerable noise when it is opened or 
closed. Moreover, the door itself creaks disagreeably on its hinges to 
such a degree, that (as experiments have since proved) the sound may 
be easily heard in the highest storey of the house. 

“ There dwells on the ground-floor, and therefore close by the door, 
old Master Claude Patra, with his servant—a woman of over eighty 
years of age, but still active, and in the full possession of her faculties. 
Both these persons heard Cardillac go downstairs, according to his 
usual custom, exactly at nine o'clock. They heard him close the 
door violently, and fasten it. Then they heard him re-ascend the 
stairs, and (as they judged by the closing of his door) go into his 
chamber. Master Claude suffers from sleeplessness, as is often the 
case with old people. And it so happened that on this particular 
night he never once closed his eyes. His maid therefore lighted a 
lamp (it might be about half-past ten), and, seating herself at a table, 
began reading from an ancient chronicle; while the old man, giving 
himself to his meditations, sometimes sat in a chair, sometimes got up 
and walked to and fro. Up to midnight everything remained quiet 
and still. Then they heard overhead a quick step, a sound as of 
some heavy body falling to the ground, and immediately afterwards a 
deep groan. At the same moment each of the old couple felt a thrill 
of apprehension which they could not define, a sensation that some 
atrocious crime was being committed. At the break of day they 
ventured to call for aid. And you yourself know how fully their 
worst fears were confirmed.” 

“Still,” persisted Mademoiselle Scuderi, “after hearing all the 
circumstances I have detailed, can you picture to yourself any 
motive sufiiciently strong to impel Olivier to such a deed of hell ?” 

“Well,” La Regnie answered, “remember, Cardillac was not a poor 
man; he had a large stock of magnificent jewels.” 

“ But would not the daughter eventually have come into possession 
of the whole of his property ? You lose sight of the fact that Olivier 
was about to become Cardillac’s son-in-law.” 

“Perhaps he was obliged to share the spoil with others—perhaps 
he was only a tool in the hands of his comrades.” 

“ What!” inquired Mademoiselle, with astonishment, “he share the 
spoil ?—he a tool of others in this business ?” 

“ Know, lady,” the President continued, in answer to her question— 
“ Know, that Olivier Brusson ought long since to have shed his blood 
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on the Place de Grave, on account of his connection with the band of 
ruffians who have so long held Paris in a state of terror—who have so 
long mocked the efforts and defied the power of the law. Now, how- 
ever, that we have him in our grasp, every detail of that abominable 
mystery must and shall be cleared up. 

“What say you to this? Cardillac’s wound, which is of a some- 
what peculiar kind, is exactly similar to those received by the other 
victims. Besides, a most important fact remains—namely, that ever 
since the time of Olivier’s arrest not one single murder or robbery has 
taken place. The streets are as safe to the passer-by at midnight as 
at midday. Surely we have in this no slight evidence that Olivier 
was a principal member, probably the captain, of the infernal asso- 
ciation. And” (he added, with a bitter laugh), “if the wretch 
will not confess, we have means enough to compel him to open his 
mouth.” 


“And Madelon ?” exclaimed Mademoiselle, “the faithful innocent 
clove !” 

“ As to her,” replied La Regnie, “who shall say that she is not an 
accomplice! You yourself witnessed how her tears flowed only for 
that scoundrel Olivier, not for her father.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mademoiselle, “the girl an accomplice in the 
death of her own father! It is monstrous—it is impossible !” 

“Qh,” returned the President, “as for impossibilities, you have only 
to remember Brinvilliers! In truth, Madame, you must excuse me if 
I shall be compelled to take your protégée into custody, and consign 
her to the Conciergerie.” 

Mademoiselle Scuderi was so astounded at La Regnie’s frightful 
suggestion, that, for the moment, she could find no answer. It seemed 
to her as though this man lived in such a demoralising atmosphere of 
suspicion and mystery, that the possibility of another’s goodness or 
virtue had been completely eradicated from his nature. 

Anxious to close the scene, she rose to depart. “Be human!” was 
all she could bring herself to say, as, breathing slowly, she strove to 
master her emotions. The President accompanied her down the stairs 
with every mark of politeness and ceremony. Just as she reached the 
door a thought struck her, and she turned hastily to her conductor 


with the question, “Can I be permitted to see the unfortunate Olivier 
Brusson ?” 


He looked at her suspiciously, and then, as his features assumed the — 


disagreeable smile peculiar to him, he replied; “I see, Madame, that 
in proving to yourself the guilt or innocence of Olivier, you persist 
in trusting rather to your own feelings than to plain facts. However, 
if you are not afraid to visit the gloomy abode of crime, if you can 
bear the sight of iniquity in all its worst forms, the doors of the Con- 
ciergerie shall be thrown open to you in two hours from this time; 
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and Olivier, whose fate interests you so much, shall be brought into 
your presence.” 

The truth was, that, in spite of the evidence which La Regnie had 
collected, Mademoiselle Scuderi could not convince herself of the young 
man’s guilt. She was obliged to acknowledge that everything told 
against him. ‘There was no judge in the world who would not have 
come to the same conclusion as La Regnie, having the same facts 
before him. Still, the picture of domestic happiness which Madelon 
had placed before her eyes in so lively a manner, completely drove 
away every suspicion. Nay, she would rather give up all investigation, 
and refer the crime to some inexplicable mystery, than believe that to 
be possible against which every fibre of her heart revolted. Again 
and again she thought over all the events of the fatal night, and she 
determined to use every effort to penetrate a secret about which the 
judges would not trouble themselves, because it would appear to them 
to be too unimportant. 

Arriving at the Conciergerie, she was ushered into a large room, 
where she had not long to wait. Preceded by a sound as of the 
clanking of chains, Olivier Brusson was brought in. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he crossed the threshold, when Mademoiselle Scuderi uttered 
a loud shriek, and fell back senseless into her chair. On her recovery 
Olivier was gone. And now all her desire, all her anxiety, was to get 
back to her carriage, and leave this chamber of iniquity with all speed. 
Alas! at the first glance she had recognised in Olivier Brusson the 
youth who had forced the paper into her hand on the Pont Neuf— 
the same who had brought her the casket of jewels. Now she had no 
hesitation in acknowledging to herself the correctness of La Regnie’s 
surmises. Olivier Brusson was a member of the band of murderers ; 
beyond doubt he had killed his master. And Madelon? Never had 
she been so bitterly deceived in any one. She began to doubt of the 
very existence of truth, and to believe that Satan was really permitted 
to make those compacts with poor mortals, in which she had hitherto 
refused to believe. She gave full scope to the horrible idea that 
Madelon was really an accomplice in the murder of her own father. 
And as it is the wont of the human‘ mind, when it has once drawn a 
picture, to search diligently for colours wherewith to make it yet 
more conspicuous, so did Mademoiselle ponder over many little 
circumstances in Madelon’s behaviour which now served to nourish 
her worst suspicions. Many an occurrence, which had previously 
been proof of innocence and purity, now became as clear evidence in 
her mind of abandoned wickedness and studied hypocrisy. Her heart- 
rending cries, her abundant tears—these evidently were not so much 
expressions of grief at the death of her father, or the arrest of her lover, 
as of dread lest she should herself fall into the hands of the execu- 
tioner. One firm resolye she made as she entered her apartment, and 
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that was to get rid, at once and for ever, of the serpent whom she had 
cherished in her bosom! 

Madelon fell at her feet. With her blue eyes raised imploringly, 
her hands folded across her heaving bosom, she cried aloud for pity 
and for comfort. But in vain! Bracing herself to her cruel purpose, 
and throwing into her voice all the earnestness, nay hardness, that she 
could summon, Mademoiselle Scuderi resisted the orphan’s appeal. 

“Go—go!” she cried. “Seek comfort in the arms of the murderer, 
who even now awaits the just recompence of his crimes. And may 
the Blessed Virgin save you, Madelon, from the punishment due to 
the shedding of blood !” 

With a wild shriek of woe Madelon fell senseless on the floor. 
Mademoiselle Scuderi left her to the care of Marie, and retired to 
another room. ‘There she gave way to her feelings without restraint. 
Torn with emotion, hating a world so full of deception, she lamented 
the destiny which had sufiered her for so many years to believe in a 
faith and a virtue the utter hollowness of which she had lived to 
prove. Just then she heard the gentle voice of Madelon, as Marie 
was leading her away. “Oh that she, even she, should have been 
deluded by these cruel men! What will become of me! Poor—poor 
Olivier!” Jer tones struck on the heart of Mademoiselle Scuderi, and 
raised in her anew hopes of Olivier’s innocence, of which, in spite of 
her knowledge of the evidence against him, she found it impossible 
entirely to divest herself. Almost maddened by the conflict of feelings 
in her bosom, she exclaimed, “What demon of hell has involved me 
in this shocking business, which secms likely to cost me my peace of 
mind, if not life itself!” 

At this juncture Baptiste entered, looking more like a ghost then 
a man—so pale was he—with the information that Desgrais was 
waiting below. Ever since the trial and execution of La Voissin, the 
appearance of Desgrais at a house-door had been the certain harbinger 
of the arrest of its occupants. Hence Baptiste’s face of terror, and 
the question put to him by his mistress: “ What is the matter with 
you, Baptiste? Has my name been found in La Voissin’s list of 
aecomplices ?” 

“Ah, Madame!” answered Baptiste, trembling in every limb, “ for 
Christ's sake do not speak in that strain. But Desgrais, the fearful 
Desgrais, is urgent to see you immediately !” 

“ Well, Baptiste, bring in the man at once who causes you so much 
terror; I have no cause to fear him.” 

“The President, La Regnie,” said Desgrais, as he entered, “sends 
me to you with a request, which he would scarcely expect you to 
grant, did he not mee both your goodness and your courage. It is 
the last means he has of exposing this bloody crime, and, if you are 
willing, he will leave it in your hands. Olivier Brusson, ever since 
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he saw you at the Conciergerie, has been half-crazy. Although 
inclined to a confession of some kind, he yet protests, by all that is 
sacred, that he is innocent of the death of Cardillac. Be that as it may, 
he is evidently weighed down with the knowledge of some heavy crimes. 
In vain, however, are all our attempts to extract a confession from 
him—not even has the threat of torture been of the least avail. He 
begs and entreats us to procure him an interview with you. To you, 
and to you only, will he open his mind. The President, therefore, begs 
that you will be so good as to hear Olivier Brusson’s confession !” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mademoiselle, irritated at such a proposition, 
“would you make me an accessory in this wretched man’s doom ? 
Shall I abuse his confidence, and thus help to bring him to the 
scaffold? No, Desgrais! Olivier Brusson may be doubly and trebly 
a murderer, but never will I consent to entrap him in the dishonourable 
way you propose! Should I be compelled to listen to the secret out- 
pourings of his heart, they shall be held by me as sacred as though 
delivered under the seal of the confessional !” 

“Perhaps, Madame,” urged Desgrais, “your opinion may be 
changed when you have seen Brusson himself. Did you not 
yourself entreat the President to be ‘human’? He is so now; 
for he is yielding to Brusson’s foolish request, as a last means of 
extracting the truth, instead of at once applying the torture, as he 
is justified in doing.” 

Mademoiselle Scuderi shrank back involuntarily, while Desgrais 
proceeded: “Observe, Madame, we will not even demand your pre- 
sence in those gloomy cells, to which you feel so natural a repugnance. 
In the stillness of the night Olivier Brusson shall be brought, as a 
free man, into your house. There shall be no spy upon his words, so 
that he may make his confession to you without the slightest constraint. 
I will pledge my life that you have nothing to fear from him. Indeed, 
he never mentions your name without fervent expressions of gratitude 
and affection. He protests that he is brought into his present diffi- 
culties only through the unhappy chance which prevented him from 
speaking with you earlier. And now, Madame, it remains with you 
to decide whether you will see him. * I have the President’s authority 
for saying, that, the interview over, you need declare only so much as 
you please of what the prisoner reveals to you.” 

Mademoiselle Scuderi stood, with her eyes bent upon the ground, 
in deep thought. It seemed to her as though she were compelled to 
obey some higher power, which had reserved for her the unravelling 
of an awful mystery—a power which left her incapable of shunning 
the strange entanglements into which she had been drawn against her 
will. Her resolution, however, was soon made, and she said firmly : 
“God will give me strength and courage for the interview! Bring 
Brusson here—I will speak with him.” 
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At midnight a knocking was heard at the door of Mademoiselle 
Scnderi’s house, and the party were speedily admitted by Baptiste, 
who had been apprised of the intended visit. Mademoiselle Scuderi 
became icy-cold as she listened to the deadened footsteps and the 
suppressed murmur of the guards, as they disposed themselves over 
the house. Presently, the door of her chamber was opened softly ; 
Desgrais entered, and after him followed Olivier, unfettered, and with- 
out the felon’s dress. The former, bowing respectfully, signified to 
Mademoiselle who was his companion, and left the room.: 

As soon as they were left alone, Brusson sank upon his knees before 
Mademoiselle Scuderi, raised his folded hands in supplication, and 
burst into tears. Mademoiselle, pale and trembling, looked down at 
him, without the power of uttering a word. Even in his disfigured 
countenance, changed as it was by bitter grief and misery, she could 
trace the expression of a pure and manly heart. Nay, the longer her 
eyes rested on his features, the more surely could she see in them the 
outlines of some individual whom she had loved in former days; but 
who that person was she tried in vain to recall. By degrees her 
abhorrence gave way She forgot that the murderer of Cardillac, the 
captain of a band of robbers, was kneeling before her; and, in the 
gentle tones which so well suited her kindly nature, she said, “Take 
courage, Olivier Brusson! Look up, and tell me what it is that you 
wish to confide to me ?” 

The latter, still kneeling, sighed deeply, and said, “ Has then every 
trace of me fled from your recollection ?” 

Mademoiselle Scuderi scrutinised his features carefully, but could 
say no more than that in every line of his features she certainly 
found the resemblance of one well known to her—but that was all. 
“Tt is,” she added, “because of that resemblance that I strove to 
overcome my repugnance at your guilt, and consented to hold this 
interview with you.” 

Sorely hurt at this language, Erusson raised himself from the 
ground, and, retiring a step, exclaimed: “Have you then forgotten 
Anna Guiot, and her son Olivier—the boy whom you have so often 
fondied on your knee? He it is who stands before you!” 

“Oh, my God!” cried Mademoiselle, covering her face with both 
her hands, as she sank back on the sofa. 

' It was not without cause that she was so deeply shocked. Anna 
Guiot, the daughter of a small tradesman (who died leaving her in 
extreme poverty), had been adopted by Mademoiselle Scuderi, and 
treated by her in every respect as though she were her own child. 
In her eighteenth year Anna was wooed by a handsome youth, named 
Claude Brusson. As he was earning a good livelihood in Paris as a 
watchmaker, and had won the maiden’s heart, Mademoiselle had no 
scruple in giving her consent to the marriage. The young couple 
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settled quietly down, the business prospered, and their happiness was 
further increased by the birth of a lovely boy, the very picture of his 
sweet mother. Mademoiselle Scuderi made quite an idol of the 
little Olivier, whom she was never tired of caressing, until at last it 
ended in the little fellow being almost as much with her as with his 
mother. 

At last, after three years of unmixed happiness, a tide of ill-fortune 
set in. ‘Trade languished, and Brusson was so unfortunate as, inadver- 
tently, to incur the envy and hatred of some of the more powerful 
members of his guild. In a word, he determined, in spite of Made- 
moiselle’s earnest opposition, to quit Paris, and retrace his steps to his 
native town—Geneva. 

Twice only did Mademoiselle receive letters from her foster- 
daughter, and then followed a long silence, which Mademoiselle 
attributed, naturally enough, to Anna’s present happiness having 
driven her former benefactress from her recollection. It was now three- 
and-twenty years since Claude Brusson had left Paris with his wife 
and child, and settled in Geneva. 

“Oh, horrible!” cried Mademoiselle, gradually recovering herself. 
“ Art thou indeed Olivier, the son of my dear Anna? And now——?” 

“ Well might you believe it impossible,” rejoined Olivier, “that the 
boy whom you tended as a mother, whom you fondled in your bosom, 
and called by every endearing name—that he should stand before you, 
after the lapse of so many years, as a felon, accused of a detestable 
murder. But, Madame, as I hope to be saved hereafter, I am pure 
from the blood of Cardillac ; it was not by my hand that that unhappy 
man met his death.” 

Mademoiselle pointed in silence to a low chair which stood by 
Olivier’s side; he sat down, and again spoke :— 

“T have had time enough in my prison solitude to prepare for this 
interview, and to summon courage and determination to detail to you 
the story of my unexampled misfortunes. I pray you, then, to be so 
good as to hear me with patience, while I unfold a dark history, which 
will fill you alike with astonishment and with horror. 

“ The first efforts of my infapt memory at Geneva bring before me my 
parents, miserable and comfortless, struggling against adverse fortune, 
myself weeping at sorrows the cause of which I understood not. 
Soon after I was better able to comprehend the condition of extreme 
misery and want in which we were all living. My father, alas! was 
deceived in all his expectations. Bowed down by grief, and by 
unavailing efforts to improve his position, he gradually sank and 
died, having lived just long enough to see me settled as apprentice to 
a goldsmith in the town. Many a time did my mother speak of 
you, Madame, and again and again she purposed acquainting you 
with our s2d condition; but as often her courage failed her. The 
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dejection which usually follows on long-continued misery, combined 
with a false shame, weighed down her wounded spirit, and held her 
back from her purpose. It was impossible for her to bear up long 
against such complicated misery. She too faded gradually away, 
and in a few months after my father’s death was laid in the same 
grave with him.” 

“Poor Anna!—poor unhappy Anna!” exclaimed Mademoiselle 
Scuderi, giving way to her pent-up feelings. 
. 4 God be praised!” Olivier ejaculated, raising his eyes towards 
heaven—“God be praised that my dear mother was spared the 


misery of seeing the son of her love branded with shame and in 


the hands of the executioner !” 

A moment after he proceeded with his narrative :— 

“TI was hardly treated by my master. Though I worked quickly 
and well, nay, to the best of my power, I never could satisfy him ; 
indeed, I worked to some purpose, for it was not long before I had 
outstripped him completely. One day a stranger entered our work- 
shop for the purpose of purchasing some jewellery. He took up a 
necklace which I had made, examined it, and then, tapping me kindly 
on the shoulder, said: ‘My young friend, this work is something 
beyond the common. In truth, I know not who could surpass it, 
save only Renée Cardillac, of Paris, who is the first goldsmith in the 
world. You should go to him; you could assist him effectually, and 
he in return could teach you much that it is out of your power to 
acquire here.’ The stranger’s words sank deep into my soul, and 
gave me a disquiet I could not overcome. I had no more peace in 
Geneva; my sole object and hope was to leave it, and seek my fortune 
in Paris. 

“At last I found means to elude my master’s vigilance, and 
eventually found myself in the great city. Renée Cardillac received 
me coldly, nay harshly, and refused to employ me. I begged him to 
give me some work to do, were it never so trifling. At last he con- 
sented to my making a ring, as a specimen of my skill. When my 
task was completed, and the ring brought for his inspection, he 
looked at me with his small piercing eyes, as though he would search 
my very heart, and said: ‘ You are a clever fellow, I see, and can help 
me in my business; I will pay you well if you are content to remain 
with me.’ 

“Cardillac kept his word, and I was at once installed in his house. 
Several weeks passed before I had an opportunity of seeing his daughter, 
Madelon. If I remember aright, she was then paying a visit to an 
aunt, who resided some distance from Paris. -At last she returned 
home.” 

Olivier paused a moment, and then said, hurriedly: “ Madame, 
to see Madelon was to love her, and I did love her passionately. 
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Never did man woo maiden’s heart more faithfully, more purely, than 
I did!” 

His voice failed him; he covered his face with his hands, and 
sobbed audibly. At length, struggling successfully against the tumult 
of woe, which bade fair to overcome his resolution, he proceeded :— 

“Madelon looked on me with a favourable eye; and oh! with 
what ecstacy I watched her first unformed ideas of happiness in 
my presence ripen into a dearer and holier feeling! It was with diffi- 
culty that we met. Her father observed us narrowly, and kept jealous 
guard over his daughter. Nevertheless, I hoped that when I had 
finished my service w vith him, I might have so far won upon his regard’ 
as to obtain Madelon’s hi 

“One morning, are as I was just commencing work, Cardillac 
rushed into the room, his dark features gleaming with anger and con- 
tempt. ‘Away with you!’ he shouted. ‘Iwant not your services any 
longer. Out with you from my house, and never let me look upon 
you again! You know well why I dismiss you thus peremptorily ; 
but’ (added he, with a ficndish laugh), ‘the fruit you covet hangs too 
high—it is not to be plucked by se first poverty-stricken wretch that 
offers hinself’ It was no use my attempting a word in reply. He 
seized me by the shoulders, and with blows and curses thrust me into 
the street. 

“You may imagine, Madame, with what a sad heart I left the house, 
where all my hopes were centred! I wandered through the streets, 
heedless of my way, and at last found myself in the Faubourg St.- 
Martin, where an acquaintance, taking pity on my misery, offered to 
share with me his humble lodging. But I could not rest. As night 
closed in I sought out Cardillac’s house, vainly hoping that I might 
get sight of Madelon, and inventing all kinds of impossible schemes of 


communicating with her, I stood under the shadow of the wall which 
forms a connecting link betwe en Curdillac’s house and the neigh- 
bouring mansions, gazing up at the windows, and pondering on the h al 


of projects which ‘whirled throug] gh my brain, ole to be d dropped as 
quickly as they were conceived. Suddenly I saw a light appear in 
my late master’s workshop. It was midnight. I knew that Cardillac 
went to his bedchamber as the glock struck nine. My heart beat with 
anxious forebodings, for I thought that something might occur which 
would lead to my gaining an entrance into the house. At last the 
light vanished. I crept along in the shadow of the wall, when what 
was my astonishment to see an ancient piece of sculpture, close by my 
side, which was carved in the wall itself, move slowly and noiselessly 
outof itsplace! Before I could recover from my surprise, a dark figure 
glided from behind the sculpture, cast a hurried glance around, and 
then moved rapidly down the street. I sprang towards the image in 
the wall ; there it stood, grim and harsh, in its stone bed, without an 
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appearance of having ever been moved since the wall itself was raised. 
Impelled by intense curiosity, I followed the direction of the fast- 
fading figure, which stopped at length beneath an image of the 
Holy Virgin, the clear light of whose lamp, shining brightly down, 
disclosed to me the features of Cardillac. My breath came thick 
and fast. I felt a horrible misgiving, which for the moment rooted 
me to the spot. The next instant an irresistible longing seized me 
to speak with the ghostly night-wanderer. But before I could put 
my purpose into execution, Cardillac vanished in the deep shadow of 
the houses—shortly, however, to appear again in the gateway of a 
mansion not many yards from where I was standing spellbound. 

“This time I determined to await with patience the i issue of events. 
I had not long to remain in my hiding-place. The noisy foot- 
steps and loud voice of a person, gaily singing, were heard. Scarcely 
had he reached the gateway where Cardillac was concealed, than, 
with all the ferocity of a tiger, the latter rushed out and threw 
himself upon his prey. I heard a deep groan and a heavy fall. 
With a cry of horror I sprang towards them. Cardillac, who was 
bending over his victim, raised his head, gazed at me for an instant, 
and, muttering a deep curse, rushed past me with lightning speed, 
and was lost in the darkness. Almost beside myself with what I 
had witnessed, I knelt down by the side of the unhappy man, 
hoping there might yet be a possibility of saving him. It was too 
late—life had fled. So absorbed was I in my occupation, that I 
did not perceive the approach of the city guard, until I was com- 
pletely surrounded by them. ‘The first intimation I had of their 
presence was the pressure of a heavy hand upon my shoulder, 
with the words: ‘Young man, what is the meaning of this? Are 
you one of the band of robbers? You must come with us.’ 

“T could scarcely stammer out that I had nothing to do with the 
murder, and was praying them to release me, when one of the party 
looked me in the face, and laughing, said: ‘Why, this is Olivier 
Brusson, the goldsmith’s apprentice, who works with honest Master 
Renée Cardillac! He is not the man to be committing a murder. 
Besides, murderers do not usually kneel down by the side of their 
victim, and suffer themselves to be taken while they are lamenting 
over the corpse! Tell me what you know of the affair.’ 

“«T was standing near by’ (I said), ‘when a man sprang out from 
this gateway, and ‘struck down the wretched individual lying before 
you; and when I cried out, he ran off with the utmost speed. I 
was stooping down, to see if I could render any service, when you 
came up.’ 

“<You might have spared your pains,’ said another, as he examined 
the corpse; ‘ the is stabbed through the heart—the same neat wound we 
have found in so many others.’ 
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“ «The devil aids them,’ said the first speaker; ‘we are just too late 
again.’ And they carried the dead body away. 

“ What was the state of my mind, after the party had left me 
in solitude, I can only leave you to imagine. For myself, I felt as 
though I were mocked by some horrid dream, from which I longed to 
wake up and dispel the delusion. Cardillac, the father of my gentle 
Madelon, a murderer! It seemed past belief. Isank down upon the 
stone steps of an adjacent house, and gave way to my grief. Gradu- 
ally the morning broke. By the dim light I could see on the pave- 
ment the richly-decorated helmet of a military officer, begrimed with 
mud and dirt. At the sight, Cardillac’s bloody deed recurred to me, 
in all its dreadful reality, and I fled from the accursed spot. 

“ As I sat in my solitary chamber, dwelling on the events of the pre- 
vious night, until my brain seemed to burn with the agony of thought, 
the door opened gently, and Cardillac entered. ‘In the name of all the 
saints!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what brings you to me?’ 

“Taking no notice of my question, Cardillac drew nearer, with a 
cold quiet smile on his features, which filled me with disgust and 
aversion ; then, drawing an old broken chair to the straw pallet on 
which I was lying, he began: ‘ Well, Olivier, how fare you, my poor 
lad? I cannot tell you how I hate myself for having turned you from 
my door. I miss you every hour of the day. Even now I havea 
work in hand which I cannot possibly finish without your assistance. 
What say you to coming back to my service? You are silent. I 
cannot be surprised, for I know that I treated you very harshly. At 
the same time, I will not conceal from you that I was exceedingly irri- 
tated at the discovery that you aspired to the love of my daughter 
Madelon. However, I have thought the matter over carefully, and I 
am sure that, with your diligence, your industry, and your houesty, L 
could wish for no betier son-in-law. Come, then, with me. Forget 
what is past, and accept the hand of Madelon as the reward of your 
services.’ 

“ Cardillac’s words sunk deep into my heart. I thought of his sur- 
p2ssing wickedness, and could not answer a word. 

“¢ You are in no hurry, methinks, to close with my otier. Perhaps’ 
(he continued, with a searching glance) ‘ you are thinking of paying a 
visit to Desgrais this afternoon, unless you prefer to see Argenson 
La Regnie ! But take care, fool, that you do not yourself get 
entangled in the net which you spread for the destruction of others ! 
“Roused by his language, my pent-up indignation burst forth: 


‘You threaten ie, Cardillac? Yow talk to me of the meshes of 


the law? Let those who are conscious of having transgressed the 
law fear its name; I dread it not.’ 

“ Cardillac’s only reply was: ‘ Listen to me, Olivier. I am known in 
Paris as the first master in my art. You are well known everywhere 
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for your honest straightforward character. Come back and work 
with me, and the benefit will be mutual. You will gain renown. 
I shall be able to silence the calumnies of my traducers, and hurl them 
back on their own heads. _ As regards Madelon, I have no hesitation 
in telling you, that the arrangements which I propose are due solely 
to my concern for her. She loves you truly and passionately. As 
soon as you had left the house, she fell at my feet, and, embracing my 
knees, protested, with floods of tears, that she could not exist without 
you. - At first I gave no credit to her asseverations, believing it to be, 
as is so often the case, a first impression, which would by degrees wear 
itself out. But when my poor Madelon {ell ill, and in her delirium 
called a thousand times upon your name, I became seriously alarmed. 
I had but one course to pursue. Last evening I told her I would 
grant all she wished, and bring you to her again. Since then the 
roses have begun once more to bloom on her cheek, and she is now 
waiting anxiously for your return.’ 

“‘ May God forgive me for conniving at Cardillac’s evil deeds! That 
evening I again stood in his house. No sooner had I crossed the 
threshold than Madelon threw herself on my breast: ‘ Olivier! my 
own Olivier !—my beloved! my husband!’ She embraced, she pressed 
me to her bosom, while I swore, by the Holy Virgin and all the saints, 
that nothing should ever separate us again.” 
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By ree Avruor or “ Ancuiz LovELL,” ANp “STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN.” 


Cuaprer XLII. 


Tue snowfall, that had just begun when Eliza Collinson entered, 
grew thicker and thicker, and long before midnight all the miry 
lensth of Red Lion Street was pure and white, the distant roar of 
Holborn hushed. 

Looking out through the dingy lodging-window, something in this 
altered silent world struck tenderer chords in Susan Fielding’s memory, 
and for the first time to-day brought tears into her eyes. “I like 
the snow; it makes me think of Halfont churchyard,” she said to 
Eliza, almost in her old voice. ‘ At this minute I think I see the 
old peacock yews, each with their top-knot of soft snow outside the 
chancel.” 

“Tike the ice on a bride-cake,” said Eliza, whose thoughts could 
never, at the present time, stray far from nuptial subjects. “Ah, my 
dear Susan, such are the chances of our transitory life! You and 
me thinking of bride-cake, and our friend, poor Miss Portia, watching 
beside a deathbed—and such a fever of excitement, too, as she must 
be in about her grandmamma’s intentions !” 


A fever of excitement! Aye, in all her tolerably chequered existence, 
never had Portia Ifrench really known the meaning of the word 
excitement till to-night. Here, at length, was the genuine, concen- 
trated, overmastering emotion at which, through cards and other 
mimic warfare of society, she had hitherto sought in vain to arrive: 
life, or all that to her constituted life, the stake. 

She had been summoned late in the afternoon to her grandmother’s 
house; but by the time she-reached Eaton Square, Lady Erroll had 
grown rapidly weaker, or so Miss Condy sent word by the lady’s- 
maid, and could not see her granddaughter. And now, midnight 
coming on, Portia Ffrench is still on the watch, still alone in the 
drawing-room. 

About all the house is the faint chill impress, indefinable by words, 
of coming death. The door stands open; Portia, unobserved herself, 
can watch the figures of those who pass: can tell, without asking, all 
that is going on. She knows that the family apothecary and the 
family physician came downstairs a couple of hours or more ago, 
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grave, like men who feel that their patient’s last earthly fees have 
been paid. She knows that a messenger has been despatched in haste 
for Teddy Josselin; that Mr. Bloxam, the family lawyer, has been in 
the house for hours. She knows what visitor is with the dying 
Woman now; can guess what that visitor’s errand in such an hour is 
likely to be! 

Her hands are cold, though blazing fires are burning in both 
drawing-rooms. She has taken nothing but a glass of Lady Erroll’s 
sherry for hours, yet is unconscious of hunger. Every fibre of her 
nature, moral and physical, is strained to one tensest point of agonised 
doubt. What—what will be the latest act of the woman who lies 
dying overhead? Will pitiful rancour, will sordid care, survive to 
life’s last gasp? If Lady Erroll learn the truth (and some instinct 
of Portia’s tells her that it will be so), will no premonition from a 
world into which money and ambition may not follow tempt her, in 
these her last hours of mortality, to be generous and to forgive ? 

Her thoughts are interrupted by the stealthy rustle of a silk dress. 
The visitor who has been spending the last half-hour in the sick- 
chamber is descending the stairs. Portia moves across to the door, 
and confronts her abruptly. ‘The visitor’s face changes colour; her 
eyes sink; she tries to hide under her shawl a morocco box that is in 
her hand—in vain. Portia saw it at the first glance, and guesses 
only too well the meaning of its being in the other’s possession. “Tis 
an old-fashioned box, of somewhat singular shape, the case of one of 
Lady Erroll’s fincst diamond necklaces. 

“You here, Laura? A wild night to be abroad.” 

And now the visitor has no choice but to look up. The friends 
stand before each other, face to face. 

“T was sent for. At such a time I could not refuse to come.” 

* And have broken faith with me? But that I need not ask.” 

“TI—I could speak nothing but truth beside a deathbed,” stam- 
mers Laura Wyuue. 

“T see—and have received your reward. From the time of Judas, 
when has not betrayal fetched a good price ?” 

“ Portia, you have no right to speak to me like this. I don’t know 
what you mean by using such words as ‘reward’ and ‘betrayal.’ 
Poor dear Lady Evroll insisted upon my taking a little parting re- 
membrance from her hands. There has not been too good a feeling 
between us lately. I was glad that things at the last should be made 
smooth.” 

“Made smooth! Mrs. Wynne, have you been trying to make 
things smooth for me ?” 

“ { have answered a direct question. What else could you expect me 
to do? Ask yourself if, in everything, you have been a true friend 
tome? Oh, Portia, I haye always cared more for you than you for 
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me! You—you will be too generous to betray any poor past folly of 
mine ?” 

“Can you ask me?” returned Portia, with icy coldness. ‘“ Knowing 
me even as you do, do you think I have so little self-respect, so 
little worldly wisdom, as to criminate a woman I once called an 
associate ?” 

And then—Mrs. Wynne gladly making her escape down the stairs 
—she walked back, with her grandest air, with a bursting heart, to 
the companionship of her own thoughts. She paced up and down the 
room: she chafed over her own powerlessness. Oh! fool that she had 
been, to visk an hour like this !—fool, with so many possibilities yet 
open to her, had she remained free, to cast the die of her own life 
beyond recall! If only she and Teddy could live the past again, from 
the hour in which Macbean found them together in the conservatory ! 
Ifonly . . . ! She turned, hearing her own name softly spoken, 
and saw Teddy himself. 

He came up to her side, took her hands tenderly, and kissed her : 

“Tia, love, I’ve a notion things are going rather badly for you and 

me.” : 
“Just as badly as they can,” said Portia. “Laura Wynne has been 
upstairs for the last half-hour, and went out a minute ago with a 
jewel-case in her hands. What secret but one could Mrs. Wynne have 
had to sell, or Lady Erroll to buy? Bloxam is here ; Miss Condy does 
not leave grandmamma’s room. Nothing but hard swearing of yours 
can save us now.” 

“Hard swearing !” cried Teddy, drawing back; “and what have I 
got to swear but the truth? Money is not worth a solitary falsehood, 
Portia! Let grandmamma cut both of us off with a shilling. We 
shall have each other still.” 

“We shall,” said Portia, with a hard smile. | Where was her youth 
gone? She looked thirty years old. “ Each other, and starvation! 
Teddy,” she went on, after a minute, “if you have ever loved me, if 
you would not see me the most miserable woman living, put away all 
these copybook platitudes, and do your best to besensible. Grandmamma, 
I am positive, is altering her will—meaning mischief of some kind ; 
or why should Laura Wynne have been sent for, why should that 
horrible old Bloxam have been all these hours in the house? If she 
should require you to take an impossible oath, and if by so doing you 
could make her deathbed easier: , 





“You would advise me to perjure myself!” interrupted Teddy 
Josselin. “Thank you, my love! I have invented facts enough. 
The invention of facts at a time like this would be, my dear child, 
something unpleasantly like—dishonesty !” 

“ Dishonesty! Dishonesty means defeat,” said Portia, turning from 
him coldly. “Act as you choose. ;When we are beggars, perhaps 
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you will see how highly the world will rate your delicate sense of 
rectitude !” 

“T don’t believe I’m thinking of the world at all,” said Teddy, 
looking foolish, but in a singularly firm voice. 

Portia answered him not a word; and in two or three minutes’ 
time Miss Condy, her eyes swollen with weeping, entered the room. 
She gave a chill little nod of recognition to Portia Ffrench, then 
came to Teddy’s side, and, with real feeling in her voice, told him 
that Lady Erroll felt herself somewhat stronger, and was asking for 
him. 

“And for me, too, Miss Condy?” said Portia, with admirable 
self-command. “Does not grandmamma wish to say a parting word 
to me ?” 

“Yes, Miss Ffrench,” answered the old woman, still keeping 
close to Teddy Josselin. “It is her ladyship’s desire to see you 
also, and in Mr. Josselin’s presence.” 

And upon this, Miss Condy stealing on first to marshal the 
way, the two cousins went up together to hear their fate decided. 
They caught a glimpse of Mr. Bloxam, the solicitor, on their way. 
He was sitting in a small room between the drawing-room and the 
second-floor—some open parchments on the table before him—his 
head resting on his hand. Not altogether an exhilarating sight, this, 
of a lawyer with parchments, in the eyesof heirs-expectant, when a 
rich relation, wont to make new codicils twice a year a least, lies 
in extremity ! 

A disease of many syllables had been assigned by the physicians 
as a justification for the Countess of Erroll’s having done with life 
at fourscore; and to alleviate its symptoms, Miss Condy was ordered 
to give a spoonful of some restorative ether-draught every half- 
hour. Never while she lives will Portia encounter the smell of 
ether without the overpowering atmosphere of that chamber of 
death, and the pinched face of the dying woman, and the misery 
of her own eager despairing heart, coming back upon her vividly. 

A low snail met her as she entered: it came from Arno, who, 
shivering in his scarlet coat, and with a wistful sapience in his 
bleared dark eyes, sat at the foot of his mistress’s bed. The old 
dog showed his fangs with unabated animosity at Portia as she 
passed—raised his ears and gave his tail a melancholy wag as Teddy 
followed. 

“Dear grandmamma,” said Portia, approaching and _ stooping 
over Lady Erroll’s pillow, “I am so glad to hear that you are 
feeling rather stronger now !” 

The dying woman raised her hand with just sufficient strength 
to make Portia know that she was waved back. 

“Teddy ?” she murmured, indistinctly —* where’s Teddy ?” 
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Teddy Josselin on this came forward, and a slight sidelong move- 
ment of the little white old face upon the pillow told him that Lady 
Erroll expected to be kissed. He kissed her; then knelt down, took 
her shrivelled nerveless hand in his, and held it. The tears stood in 
Ted’s blue eyes. 

“You've been a good boy,” whispered Lady Erroll, “ till of late— 
and that hasn’t been your fault. You were ten years old when I 
took you . . . Miss Condy?” 

Condy in a second was leaning over from the other side of 
the bed. 

“He was ten years old when I took him?” 

“Ten in the August that he came to your ladyship in the 
October,” said Miss Condy. “His dear papa and mamma both no 
more, and e 

“Child!” turning her sick eyes, the fatal fixed look of death already 
in them, to Teddy’s face, “ you'll not disobey me, now that I’ve come 
to this? I’ve done what I could for you.” 

Teddy Josselin made no answer. 

Portia moved a step nearer the bed. “Teddy,” said she, very low, 
“you will surely not refuse to follow out all dearest grandmamma’s 
wishes now ?” 

Her tone, but not her words, arrested the dying woman’s ear: “ Miss 
Condy !” she called again. 

Condy knelt upon the bed, and bowed her ear down to the 
pillow. 

“Tell my granddaughter Portia what I wish her to hear. All 
that I have strength to say I will say to him!” 

Then Portia knew that her doom was about to be spoken. She 
folded her arms across her breast, and with uplifted head stood and 
listened to it. 

“Tt is a most painful office, I am sure,” said Miss Condy: “most 
painful indeed—ahem! But duty is duty.” 

“Go on—be brief,” said Lady Erroll, almost in her old imperative 
voice. 

“ A good many months ago, Miss Ffrench, you promised a 

“Swore,” interrupted Lady Erroll, impatiently. “Let me speak! 
You swore never to renew your engagement with your cousin Josselin, 
save by my consent. How did you keep your oath ?” 

“To the letter,” answered Portia, firmly. “I have renewed 
no old engagement—I have formed no new one—from that hour 
to this.” 

“And where,” said Miss Condy, “ her ladyship, if she had strength, 
would ask—where did you go on the evening when you and your 
cousin dined here, the following day to that on which this oath of 
yours had been taken ?” 
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“Do you really require me to answer, grandmamma? Laura 
Wynne has been here: has she not exposed my folly sufficiently 
without my being forced to expose it myself +” 

“Mrs. Wynne has been here,” exclaimed Miss Condy: a cubit 
seemed to be added to her shrunken stature in the intense culminating 
triumph of this moment: “but we were convinced—her ladyship was 
convinced—of the truth without Mrs. Wynne’s testimony. I saw 
you with my own eyes, Miss Ffrench, descend at a place of impiogs 
resort! I had my suspicions, and anxious to carry out her ladyship’s 
wishes 

“You set a watch upon my actions,” said Portia, perfectly cold and 
unmoved of manner. “So I half suspected at the time. Grand- 
mamma, in going where I went that night, in associating with 
Laura Wynne, in asking Teddy Josselin to meet me, I sinned against 
good taste—well, if you choose, against propriety. I did not break 
my word to you. And Teddy Josselin—yes, you must let me say it— 
was not to blame. You have always loved him. Don’t let your 
feelings towards him be changed, now that you are so ill, by any folly, 
past or present, of mine !” 

Portia Ffrench, as you know, was an actress by nature. At this 
moment (the impending checkmate to the game she had played so 
boldly, and so long, close before her eyes) she acted so well as entirely 
to carry away Teddy Josselin, very nearly herself, somewhat her im- 
placable enemy Miss Condy, into believing that she was ready to 
sacrifice her own prospects from unselfish, generous motives. But, 
dim though the senses of the dying woman might be, not for one 
moment was she so deceived. 

“Forgive! Aye, you care so much whether I forgive!” she said, 
with the faintest little ghost of a laugh. “Portia Ffrench, come 
nearer.” 

Portia obeyed in an instant—a flutter, that could scarcely be called 
one of hope, at her heart. 

“Tam going to do something better than forgive you. I’ve altered 
my will, and I’m going to leave you what you would have had if you 
had married Macbean—Teddy will be well enough off to spare it— 
and I want to give you the best chance I can of settling respectably 
yet. I've thought a great deal of it all during the last few days. I 
don’t want to be harsh to you, badly though you've behaved. I re- 
member whose child you are.” 

She stopped, exhausted. Miss Condy held a spoonful of wine to 
her lips, and after swallowing it, and resting quiet a minute, she 
went on: 

“But you—you shall never marry Teddy Josselin, never! You 
are both here to learn that.” 

“Grandmamma !” cried Teddy, raising his head. 
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“Oh, I know what you would say,child. Portia has compromised 
herself by her intimacy with you. Has she not done the same 
with other men? Condy!” She looked round faintly towards her 
attendant. 

“Yes, my lady. I entreat your ladyship to spare yourself the 
fatigue of talking. I am in a most distressingly delicate position, 
Mr. Josselin ; but her ladyship would allude to the rumours that were 
afloat in the autumn, about my Lord Dormer, in France; also—we 
could not avoid hearing them—about Mr. John Dysart, a married 
gentleman, too !” 

The colour flamed up over Teddy Josselin’s cheek. “ And all these 
rumours,” he cried, looking full into the dying woman’s face—“ all 
these rumours, I know, have been scandal of the vilest kind. J was 
at St. Maur—TI countenanced—TJ allowed whatever Portia did !” 

“Teddy, I implore you——!” began Portia. 

“No. Let him speak,” said Lady Erroll. “ This is conclusive. I 
have ...I have no time to lose! Bloxam must have finished >” 
looking anxiously towards Miss Condy. 

“Mr. Bloxam, I am sure, only awaits your ladyship’s pleasure.” 

“ Bloxam has drawn out a fresh codicil to my will. I am making 
you a poorer man, Ted. By this codicil I leave my granddaughter, 
Portia, the sum of ten thousand pounds, and also to my faithful at- 
tendant, Miss Condy, an annuity of one hundred a year 4 

‘Oh, my dear, dear lady!” sobbed Condy, bursting into tears. 

“To you—to you, child, will belong this house, and every remaining 
shilling that I have it in my power to bequeath—upon one condition ! 
You will take your oath, here, in Miss Condy’s presence and in Blox- 
am’s, never to make Portia Ffrench your wife !” 

Portia moved a few steps towards the door: she hid down her 
face between her hands. [Before the thought of all that she was 
losing, before the prospect of all the blank to-morrows which, as far 
as she could look on, must constitute her life, her fortitude at length 
gave way. 

“Tt is an oath I can never take, grandmamma,” said Teddy: his 
voice was low, but thoroughly firm and collected. “You have given 
me enough already. You took me home here, you showed me kind- 
ness when I was a small boy, and had no one to look to but you. Do 
with your money as you choose. I don’t suppose I’m such a fool but 
that I could earn my own bread—yes, and hers too !” 

“Hens !” cried Lady Erroll, with a sudden start of energy—an 
expression horrible to sec at such a moment sweeping across her 
face. 

“Yes, hers!” repeated Teddy, with quiet deliberation. And he bext 
forward, and whispered a word or two in the dying women’s ear. 
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“Leave my presence, both of you! I will never look at your faces 
again. Let Bloxam be called. I... must set my house in order. 

. . This—this is the bitterness of death !” 

She sank back upon her pillow. 


Cuapter XLIII. 


Tue New Zealand mail has arrived: an open letter from Tom Collin- 
son is in Susan’s hand, as she waits at dusk next day for George 
Blake’s promised visit. 

I have read in some advertisement a description of the toys called 
“ Magical Flowers :” flowers dead to the eye, and yet so chemically pre- 
pared that a breath will bring back life and odour to their withered 
petals. Surely some magic has been wrought on Susan Fielding 
now! ‘There is colour in her pallid cheeks; hope once more lights 
up her eyes; as she reads over again some passages in Tom Collinson’s 
closely-scrawled letter, she smiles—the dimples have gone back to her 
cheeks ! 

A knock she knows comes at the door: quickly she hides the letter 
in her pocket—lectures herself sternly on the impropriety of allowing 
her happiness to be too legible on her face; when Blake enters, a 
minute later, runs joyfully across the room, both little hands out- 
stretched to meet him. “The New Zealand mail is in, sir!” 

Blake glanced suspiciously round, expectant of Eliza Collinson, 
of Eliza Collinson’s brother. “I congratulate you, Miss Fielding,” 
he remarked, stiffly; “I congratulate you upon your anxiety being 
happily ended at last!” 

They moved together to the fireside, and stood there, as they stood 
yesterday evening: Susan’s eyes fixed diligently upon the pattern of 
the hearthrug, and Blake’s upon her face. 

“T wonder at my own good-luck in finding you alone,” he went on, 
after a time. 

“liza has gone down to Halfont, Mr. Blake. She had a letter 
from the next-door neighbour this morning, to say something had gone 
wrong with the roof. Eliza was very sorry to miss the chance of 
seeing Tom on his arrival—still she had to think of the roof . . . Oh, 
how silly Iam to laugh! It was very natural she shouldn’t like the 
thought of melted snow on the stair-carpets.” 

And out aloud Susan laughed, the most lighthearted, merry little 
laugh conceivable. 

“T can really only stay a minute longer,” remarked Mr. Blake, 
growing stiffer and stiffer. “No doubt,” looking round him again, as 
though Tom Collinson must be hidden behind the window-curtains— 
“No doubt your time is fully taken up. I came, as I — to offer 
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my last words of congratulation, and now I must hasten off to visit 
the Miss Ffrenches. They return home to-morrow, and I am anxious 
to be the first to see Portia under her altered circumstances.” 

Straight went the keen cold knife of jealousy to Susan’s heart. 
“Good evening to you, sir,” holding out her hand frigidly. “ Don’t 
let me detain you. I had not heard of any alteration in Miss Portia’s 
circumstances.” 

“Lady Erroll died last night—didn’t you know it? it was in 
to-day’s papers—and I have a notion has cut her granddaughter, 
Portia, out of her inheritance. I had a note from Portia F french this 
morning, asking me to visit them in the course of the afternoon, and 
from its tone I guess the truth. Poor Portia!” he added, throwing 
the utmost expression of sentiment of which he was capable into his 
face, “ now the true nobility of her character will show itself.” 

“Now,” remarked Susan, emphatically, “she will marry Teddy 
Josselin.” 

“Well, no. I fancy the last act of Lady Erroll’s life was to extract 
a promise from Josselin that such a marriage should never take place.” 

“ And he was selfish, wicked enough to make it?” Susan asked the 
question with a sort of gasp. 

“ You call all promises wicked that are made against the inclination 
of one’s own heart.” 

The answer died on Susan’s lips: with sudden cruel clearness the 
whole future shaped itself before her sight :—Portia (abandoned by 
faithless Teddy Josselin) in poverty; Blake offering the love that in 
reality had belonged to her all along; and she left desolate, to live an 
old-maid’s life at Miss Collinson’s side! This was her reward—the 
crown to which the uphill path of duty fulfilled had brought her. 

The tears rose heavily into her eyes . . . brimmed over. 

“Susan, my dear child!” said Blake, quite with his old tender 
manner, “ what are you crying for? Surely you and Mr. Collinson 
have not had a lovers’ quarrel already ?” 

“ Mr. Collinson is in New Zealand ; I don’t care where he is. If 
—if you had had any thought but of other people, I would have 
shown you his letter. I shall never see Tom Collinson again while I 
live.” 

Upon this Blake threw his arm round the small shrinking figure, 
and clasped it in a sort of bewilderment. “Collinson in New Zealand ! 
And you have been unkind enough to keep me in misery all these 
minutes ?” 

“Tn misery? Will you please to let me go, sir. You have your 
visit to pay to the Miss Ffrenches.” 

“T have no visit to pay to any one, and I will not let you go. I 
can’t realise this news. Is Miss Collinson’s invitation a sham? Am 
I not to be ‘ best man’ at the wedding, after all ?” 
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“ You will be ‘best man, I daresay—‘ best’ in the real sense—at 
another wedding before long! For me,I will never marry. I’m 
glad to think I’ve done with engagements, and lovers, and all that 
wretchedness for ever !” 

“Susan, will you show me Collinson’s letter ? I want confirmation 
of this good news. I can’t look round without expecting to see your 
lover—such a picture as I have of him in my mind!—coming forward 
to claim you.” 

Susan drew the letter from her pocket: “It is for Eliza, as you 
will see, but there are no secrets you may not read. It was settled 
that, if a letter, instead of Tom himself, should arrive at the agents’ 
it was to be sent here by a messenger; and before leaving this morn- 
ing, Eliza gave me leave, in case such a letter came, to read it. He— 
he writes rather badly,” added Susan, not even yet without a blush of 
shame for Tom’s deficiencies ; “ but I think you may make it out.” 

And this was what Blake read: his arm round Susan still, her little 
curly head peeping round his shoulder as she read her lover's letter 
with him :— 


“Dear Exiza,—When you see this shaky scrawl you will not be 
surprised to hear of my sickness. I suppose you have got my last 
letter, and are expecting me, and when I wrote it meant, as true as a 
man ever meant anything, to come by the next mail ; but ‘ Lumb propose,’ 
as you used to say. My dear sister, you must prepare your mind for a 
sad blow. I wish I could say I thought it would be the same to 
S. F., but in her heart it is my belief she never cared for me, and that’s 
a comfort—not to me, but to my conscience. I was never much of a 
hand, as you know, at a letter, and so must say my say in few words. 
I’ve got a wife here, and a little daughter ; you must make the best you 
can of that. From the first day I saw 8. F. I was sweet upon her, but I 
could say it on my deathbed—and this has been pretty near one— 
I should never have got into the mess I did but for you. That 
night you spoke to me on the heath, and the day Susan dined with 
us—well, well, let bygones be bygones; but this I do say, it’s often 
along of religious people and their tantalising ways that fellows like 
me get drove to their worst actions. This is duty, and that is duty, 
till a man who hasn’t too much steadiness at starting don’t know 
which way to turn to get out of it all. I never meant to injure 
the girl, and I love her—to this day I love her. I think that little 
face of hers will go with me to my grave. If I had married S. F. 
she would have been my lawful wife—I trust to you to make her 
believe so much good of me; the injury would have been to——Well, 
I see I must write the story plain, if I ever want to have done 
with it. 

“You remember the time, long ago, when I first wrote to you, that 
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I was meaning to get married to that blackguard Scotchman’s sister ? 
My dear sister, I deceived you, for we were married then, in a fashion. 
You know what the Scotch are about marriage. Well, Matty (that 
was my sweetheart) held the same notions as the rest, and one day a 
Methodist parson chap came along by our station, and we said we were 
man and wife in his presence, and Matty thought it as true a marriage 
as if we had been to church, and had a couple of bishops to pray over 
us. I looked upon it, of course, as a marriage, too, but I knew tt 
wasn’t one; and by-and-by came that villain Phil’s smash, and every- 
thing in the colony going to the dogs—what was there for me to do 
but try my chance in England again, and leave Matty to shift the 
best she could for herself and the child? It’s all very fine for lucky 
men to talk about ‘principle’ T’ve never been lucky, and conse- 
quently nothing I’ve done has been ‘principled. I don’t know that 
I ever deliberately harmed man or woman in my life, but I’ve got into 
more scrapes than most, and generally managed to drag some one else 
down with me. I was never one of your cold-blooded, long-headed 
fellows, who can see from the first what line of conduct will turn out 
profitablest to themselves, and stick to it. I did what looked like best 
for the moment, and let the future take care of itself. And it didn’t 
—there’s the truth—and there’s no accounting for anything. 

“T came back, and you know all that followed. I did honestly 
mean at that time to turn over a new leaf. I felt sure poor Matty 
would get on better without me than with me, and I thought I'd take 
some place under Government, and make you a home against your old 
age. And then one morning came a letter—Susan Fielding knows 
the day it came—and all my fine intentions were upset. I suppose no 
man was ever on the horns of such a dilemmer as me that day. If 
Susan had been a little kinder about my going, I believe at the last I 
would have stopped. But she wasn’t kind, although she pretended all 
she could. I daresay you'll say she saved me from committing a 
great crime. I’m sure I don’t know about that. I came back, and 
found Matty pretty well off in the world—three thousand pounds or 
so left her by an uncle. And I told her the truth—that’ll show you 
if I meant to act dishonourable—and said it might be better to leave 
her and the child where they were, for the present, and how I saw a 
good prospect of my getting on in England, et cetera; and all I asked was 
that she should pay me, out of her fortune, an equal sum to what her 
family had robbed me of. “It was then I wrote you word to expect me 
by the next mail. Matty took things easy, for one of her high temper 
(it strikes me, sometimes, she had other plans than I knew of), and it 
just seemed to me matters might be squared off comfortable to all 
parties, when—for my paper tells me I must cut it short—I was 
struck down with my old enemy, the nervous fever. Well, Matty, she 
nursed me through it, poor girl; and in the d. ¢., I believe, I let fall 
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more than I ought. At all events, when I got better, the first thing 
I saw by my pillow was a parson—a veal one, you may be sworn, this 
time—and between them they made me see what my duty was; and 
we were married, you may say, before I had strength to know what I 
was doing. Dear sister, I leave it to you to break this to Susan—I 
could not bring my hand to write to her—and ask her at the same 
time to let me have back my ring. I shall want you to send us out a 
chest of things soon, and I know she wont care to keep anything be- 
longing to me. My dear Eliza, I brought your diamond ring away 
by mistake, and will take care of it till we meet, as I hope we shall 
again, in this life; for I hope, if ever you want a home, you'll come 
and make it here, with me and Matty. The young one’s a fine child, 
a great look of poor father about the eyes. I’m sure, dear sister, you'll 
always remember me and the baby as the nearest you have belonging 
to you in the world. Let me down as gently as you can with §. F., 
and in the neighbourhood, and believe me, your affectionate brother, 
“Tom CoLiInson.” 

“ P.S.— Does Susan (who I conclude is in England) keep company 

still with Portia Ffrench and her fine London friends ?” 


“ Poor Tom Collinson—jealous to the last!” said Susan. 

“¢Poor Tom Collinson,’ indeed! And it was for your promise to a 
man like this—a scoundrel who only did his duty by accident, after a 
bout of delirium tremens—that you were going to sacrifice everything ?” 

“T am not sure that he is a scoundrel. He confesses, you must re- 
member, that he didn’t know what was right and what was wrong. 
I should have known quite well that it was wrong to break my word 
to him. My guilt would have been greater than his.” 

“That is right. Stand up hotly for Collinson, now that you are 
sure he did his best to injure you! I wonder whether it would be 
possible for a woman really to love a man who had never shown a dis- 
position to behave badly to her ?” 

“T never loved Tom Collinson at all,” said Susan, appositely. 

The whole of this time Blake’s arms held her close. “Susan, my love,” 
he remarked, presently, “ what are we trying so hard to quarrel about ?” 

“T am not trying to quarrel, sir; and—and I don’t wish to keep you 
from visiting the Miss F'frenches.” 

“Miss Collinson has set her heart upon having a wedding-feast. 
Don’t let us disappoint her. What reason is there that you and I 
should not be married at once ?” 

“The best of all reasons,” said Susan, in a faltering tone. _“ Portia 
Ffrench is free, is in poverty; and in your heart you care about her 
still. If you married me, it would be from pity.” 

“Tt is not your place to analyse motives. Will you have me for 
your husband ?” 
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“Tf I was quite sure you didn’t care about Portia!” . . . And 
in this wide city of London there were two happy hearts at least. 

After an hour or so they began to think of other people. 

“Eliza will be back by tea-time,” said Susan ; “I shall never have 
the face to tell her all this.” 

“Well, I should think not,” said Blake. ‘‘ Even a hardened co- 
quette like Susan Fielding would find it difficult to announce that she 
had got off with an old love and on with a new in the same day. 
Such things are not to be told by word of mouth. Write Miss 
Collinson a line, confessing what you have done. Enclose it, and 
Mr. Collinson’s letter, in an envelope, and come away with me to see 
the Miss Ffrenches.” 

“JT should certainly find it easier to meet Eliza if she was prepared 
first—if you would tell me how to word it ?” 

“T don’t think there need be much difficulty about that,” said Blake. 

And upon this Susan got writing materials, sat down at the table, 
and wrote; but without Blake’s assistance. It was the easiest note 
she had ever composed in her life :— 


“ Dear Exiza,—Tom’s letter explains everything. Don’t be angry 
with him, for Iam not. I am quite sure he never meant to injure 
me. I have gone to see the Miss Ffrenches, so don’t wait tea for me.— 
Yours affectionately, Susan.” 


“Go on,” said Blake, looking over her shoulder. “The cream of 
the letter comes, of course, in the postscript: ‘ I’m going to marry that 
worthless fellow Blake.’ ” 

“Indeed, I wont say ‘ worthless.’ Eliza might not know I was 
joking. Do you think, really, I ought to tell her at once ?” 

“ It will show how little you concern yourself in the matter if you 
don’t.” 

And down went the postscript, carefully understroked : “ Iam going 
to marry George Blake.” 

The note and Tom’s letter were enclosed in an envelope, and laid in 
a conspicuous position on the mantelshelf; then Susan ran to put on 
her hat and cloak, and they started forth into the night. 

It was dismally wet and cold, Holborn a river of black mud, the 
sleet falling fast; but Susan insisted pertinaciously upon having a 
hansom-cab. As soon as they were on their road, “ Every wish I had 
has come true at last,” shecried. “That night at the Chelsea Gardens, 
in summer, I thought the greatest happiness the world could give 
would be to ride in a hansom by moonlight—us two; and it all has 
come true.” 

“Except the moonlight,” Blake remarked. 

“Oh, how I wish, for one day, I could be sure you were not laugh- 
ing at me!” said Susan. 
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Cuapter XLIY. 


A DRAWING-RooM—warm, curtained, waxlit—on the first-floor of the 
Langham : two figures, a young man’s and a girl’s, in two easychairs, 
drawn up, luxuriously close to the fender, at either end of the hearth- 
rug. The man’s eyes are closed, his hands clasped with lazy listless- 
ness above his head. The face of the girl is keen with eager thought: 
animation, unrest, are in every line of her graceful figure as she sits 
upright, her cheek resting on her hand, and builds castle after castle 
while she gazes in the red depth of the fire! 

Castles—not in Spain, but London: guests of the kind that shall 
amuse herself; little dinners ; little round games, such as those at 
which she and Jack Dysart used, in old days, to bank together; the 
most perfect pony-carriage the town can show; the most artistic 
dresses! Surely the cup of existence sparkles to the brim at last. 
She likes Teddy Josselin ; his character suits her own better than that 
of all the men the world has shown her; she likes Teddy Josselin’s 
fortune. And yet—and yet—* incomplete” nature, dissatisfied heart 
that she possesses, Portia sighs bitterly, in this the crowning, long- 
coveted moment, when every desire, every ambition of her life has 
come to fruition ! 

“Teddy, dear, do you think you could manage to keep awake for 
five minutes ?” 

Teddy’s eyes unclosed—he turned his head round slowly: ‘I wasn’t 
asleep, my love ; I was listening to the cinders falling from the fire.” 

“The house in Eaton Square is too big. It was very well for grand- 
mamma, who could live on a cutlet a day, and had her jointure to 
depend upon. You and I would never be able to keep it up. Besides, 
no nice people live in big houses. We'll let it, and get a nutshell 
somewhere near the Park; spend our money on ourselves, not on a 
great useless house and servants.” 

“Money! Ah, that reminds me of poor Condy !” said Teddy Josselin. 
“Td write the old soul a line to-night if I wasn’t so done up. We 
must let Condy have the annuity, just the same as though that last 
codicil had been signed, Portia.” 

“For doing her best to ruin us! Hadn't you better pension Laura 
Wynne at the same time? Iam going to cut her; but that is beside 
the question.” 

“T don’t suppose Condy wanted to ruin anybody. Grandmamma 
made her follow people about; ‘twas one of her duties, likelier than 
not. At all events, some one will have to take care of Arno. We'll 
make them comfortable together, and old Sam, too. And I think 
Condy has got a sister.” 


“ What an interesting menagerie! Lucky, we shall each be able to 
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have a private allowance to spend on our hobbies. Ah, Teddy! a 
number of things will have to be altered. You are not going to have 
anything more to say to Nelly Rawdon, for instance ?” 

“Nor you to Dormer ?” 

“ Don’t be absurd. Lord Dormer’s position is a very different one to 
that of the Rawdons.” 

“ And Jack Dysart ?” 

“Oh, poor dear old Jack!” But a blush forced its way into 
Portia’s cheek. “The next time we meet, how I shall laugh at him! 
There’s not a doubt in the world that he did really see us both in Paris. 
And yet how thoroughly I succeeded in hoodwinking him !” 

“ And a good many other people with him,” observed Teddy, a little 
drily. ‘Thank Heaven!” he added, “we shan’t have to hoodwink any 
one again. You wouldn’t believe what a relief it is to me, "Tia, to 
think I told the truth at the last!” 

“T can quite believe it! If one were always sure of such a result 
to truth-telling, who would be at the trouble to tell another falsehood ?” 

Teddy’s eyes closed again ; the proposition required mental exertion ; 
and after a minute or two of silence, a door communicating with 
an inner room opened, and Miss Jemima came in. She walked up the 
room, the muffled roar of Regent Street deadening her footsteps, and 
looked long and earnestly at the two young figures beside the fire. 

“Aunt Jem!” cried Portia, suddenly catching sight of her. “And 
with red eyes, too?” She rose, and put her arm round Miss Jemima. 
“Confess, now, slenderly though you loved each other, that you have 
been crying for grandmamma ?” 

“No, Portia,” answered Miss Jemima ; “I’ve been crying for you.” 

“A little for me, too, I hope, Aunt Jem ?” said Teddy, looking up. 

“ Yes; a little for you, too. I ¢rust they are the last tears you will 
either of you make me shed.” 

“ Trust !” repeated Portia. “I don’t know, aunt, that you need put 
such a stinging emphasis on the word. I shall make a better wife to 
Teddy Josselin, depend upon it, than I should have made to a better 
man.” 

“And vice versa,” said Teddy, sleepily. “Stay—is it vice versa ? 
A better husband to So-and-so, than I should have made to a better ‘ 
Never mind, Portia ; you may laugh, but I know what I mean myself.” 

Portia on this laughed aloud ; then, stooping down, she patted Ted 
Josselin’s shoulder encouragingly. But Miss Jemima’s face kept 
grave as ever. 

“T would give all the little I am worth,” said she, “ that you hadn't 
entered upon life together with a falsehood.” 

“ And was not falsehood forced upon us?” cried Portia. “I knew 
that I liked this poor little foolish Teddy better than I could ever like 
any one else; and I had heard the story of the past too clearly from 
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your lips, Aunt Jem, not to be very sure my one chance of life was to 
marry him. If I had told this openly—acted honestly with grand- 
mamma—what would have been the result ? Starvation to both of us. 
Will grandpapa, will anybody living, blame me now for.having acted 
as I did? Does not the end,” she glanced at Teddy, “more than 
justify the means ?” 

“We ought to have told Aunt Jem,” said Teddy, rousing himself; 
“T always said that we ought to have told Aunt Jem.” . 

“Not a bit of it,” said Portia. “Aunt’s honest heart would have 
been sure to ruin us. No honest-hearted people can be trusted with a 
secret. Do you think, if Aunt Jem had known the truth, she would 
not have spoken at St. Sauveur ?” 

“Do you think, if Aunt Jem had known the truth, she would ever 
have been at St. Sauveur ?” said old MissJemima. “Oh, Portia! be a 
good child now, if only to make amends to me for what I suffered r 

“The night when Ted and I were shipwrecked, and when you 
thought I had run away with Jack Dysart! Aunt, if we had been ship- 
wrecked, and our bodies found, you would have guessed something of 
the truth ; for my ring was tied, as it has been since last July, round 
my neck. My poor little ring !’—she began to falter. 

Teddy at once rose, and closed her lips with a kiss ! 

“ All these months have been a mistake,” said he. “Let us forget 
them. Where is the ring, Portia?’ He turned to her, with a flush 
of genuine feeling on his face. “Let Aunt Jemima be the witness, 
while I put it on for good.” 

And Portia was just drawing a hidden bit of ribbon from her throat 
when a knock came at the door. A waiter appeared: “A lady and 
gentleman below waiting to see if they might be admitted ?” 

“Certainly not—we can see nobody,” said Miss Jemima, in a voice 
of choked emotion, and without looking round. “Say there has been 
a bereavement in the family.” 

“The gentleman wished me to give his name,—Mr. George Blake.” 

“Show him up at once,” cried Portia, pushing the ring hastily out 
of sight again. “ Now, Teddy,” as the servant left the room, “you 
must be the one to tell, mind.” 

“Perhaps there is to be a double surprise,” remarked Teddy. ‘* We 
hear of a lady. Is Blake also going to impose a wife—— ?” 

The door opened, and Blake appeared, with Susan Fielding on his 
arm ; her face—either from the wintry night-air, or happiness, or both 
—blooming as a rose. 

The usual salutations passed ; the ladies kissing each other, the two 
young men shaking hands with more of the thorough heartiness of 
their old schoolboy days than they had felt for months past. And 
then the four young people stood, and looked at each other a little 
awkwardly ; Miss Jemima holding aloof. 
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“Tt snows very fast,” observed Susan, at last: the only time on 
record when she attempted to begin a conversation. “But we came 
in a hansom-cab,” she went on, colouring up furiously as she made 
the confession. 

“You have come to us, my dear, in a time of great family——’ 
Honest Miss Jemima paused for a word. Could Lady Erroll’s death be 
called an affliction ? 

“A time,” exclaimed Portia, “when every one is speaking the 
truth. I will speak it too. Mr. Blake,” turning to him full, “ grand- 
mamma is dead (that you know from my note), and she has left me 
nothing ; that also you know. My name was not mentioned in her 
will.” 

“Portia, my dear—— !” 

“Oh! Of course, Aunt Jem, the will has not been read ; but Bloxam, 
Condy, everybody knows perfectly well what is in it. Poor grand- 
mamma, at the last, died somewhat suddenly, Mr. Blake. Had she lived 
a quarter of an hour longer, we have reason to fear her money would 
have been left away from us all ; but—— she died, and everything she 
possessed in the world goes to my cousin. Congratulate him on his 
good fortune.” 

“ Money by itself is a thing scarcely worth congratulating a man 
about,” said Blake, looking doubtfully at Teddy Josselin. 

“ Money is the only thing, it seems to me, that a married man can 
be congratulated about,” said Teddy. “Oh! I was forgetting—we 
have not mentioned it sooner—but my cousin Portia and I were mar- 
ried last July. The ceremony took place here in London, but quietly 
—Portia says we were married from poor grandmamma’s house—and 
we spent our honeymoon in Paris. So, you see, whoever congratulates 
one congratulates the other.” He smiled, and looked contented. 

Married !—married months ago! ‘The slightest spasm of disap- 
pointment crossed Blake’s heart at the news. The one supreme touch 
of felicity was given to Susan’s: not even in imagination could Portia 
be a rival any more. 

“Tt would be a long story to tell all the pros. and cons.,” said Portia. 
Never had she looked fairer in Blake’s eyes than at this moment, as 
she stood, with downcast blushing face, at her husband’s side. “ But 
there were, unhappily, good reasons for our deceiving even our dearest 
friends. Ah, Mr. Blake!” and for an instant she raised her dark eyes 
reproachfully to his, ‘you need not have been so terribly hard on 
me that evening in the summer. Teddy was with me all the time.” 

“Have I ever been hard on you in my life, Miss—Mrs. Josselin ?” 

Blake stammered over Portia’s new name, then got red, and every 
one laughed. If there had been just the slightest element of tragedy 
in the situation hitherto, it was dispelled now. 

“Jt sounds so funny to hear people called ‘ Mrs.,’” remarked Susan. 
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“ Ah, very funny,” said Ted Josselin. “Wait awhile, Susan. See 
if the fun strikes you in the same light by-and-by! What news from 
Otago ?” 

The poor little girl’s cheeks grew hot with confusion: Jemima Ffrench 
came to her assistance. “There is nothing for you to be ashamed of, 
my dear Susan ; we are all friends here. I know from Miss Collinson 
that her brother is expected daily, and-—-—” 

“He's not coming—he'll never come again,” exclaimed Susan, with 
all the courage she possessed. 

“Mr. Collinson not coming back !” said Portia, and ina moment her 
eyes were reading Blake’s face. “This seems destined to be an 
evening of congratulations.” 

“But I call such conduct infamous—infamous!” cried Jemima 
Ffrench. “I’ve known a man cut by his whole regiment for less 
cause. My poor little friend ———” 

“Oh, ma'am, don’t pity me!” Susan hastened to interrupt. “ Indeed, 
everything has turned out for the best. We were both very foolish— 
we didn’t know our own minds. And Tom Collinson has married 
Matty, and I am so delighted !” 

Old Miss Jemima lifted her hands and eyes in bewilderment. 
“Tom Collinson has married Matty, and you are delighted! ‘The 
times are beyond me!” she said. “ Fidelity—love—honour: nothing 
is as it once was!” 

“But I was never really in. ..I mean, I never really cared 
for” . . . Here Susan broke down, and stole an appealing look up at 
Blake. 

“Susan gave her word, but not her heart,” said he, and, moving to 
her side, he took her hand before them all and held it in his. “ Con- 
sidering her age, we must not judge her too harshly.” 

“Particularly when we reflect on her manner of keeping her 
word,” suggested Teddy. 

“Oh, but I did keep it,” said Susan. “Mr. Blake knows, if Tom 
Collinson had returned, I would never have broken my promise to him.” 

“ But Tom Collinson has not returned,” said Blake; “and Susan is 
able to be true to herself, and to make me the happiest fellow in 
existence.” 

Congratulations from every one. 

“And so the curtain descends on universal felicity,” said Portia. 
Was there the slightest tinge of bitterness in her voice ? “The money 
is left to the rightful heir; stern old parent (you, dear Aunt Jem) 
reconciled ; the good and the wicked heroine both marry, and live at 
peace for ever after, as people do in novels.” 

“Marry, and live at peace for ever after,” repeated Teddy, thought- 


fully. “ And the fellows who write novels would make us believe they 
take their pictures from life!” 
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“Mrs. Josselin has omitted “one important detail of the closing 
scene,” said Blake—“the inequality in fortune between the two 
heroines. Susan has only a life of poverty before her, while——” 

“Poverty!” cried Susan; “I don’t think we shall be at all poor ; 
and if we were, would it matter? Can one be more than happy ?” 
looking up with a smile of the most absolute contentment into her 
lover's face. . 

Once again Portia sighed in the spirit. She had won much. Ease, 
position, 2 London life with its attendant, ever-changing round of 
pleasures, were before her. She had not won all. The commonplace 
heart of Susan Fielding was satisfied: the life barren of riches, excite- 
ment, ambition, of all save love, would be “complete.” 


THE END. 
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DIGESTION RESTORED. 


PANCREATINE as a Remedy for Indigestion is vastly superior to Pepsine, which ean only digest 
one kind of Food.’—The Lancet. It enables persons to take Cod Liver Oil and fat without nausea or indigestion. 
PANCREATIN E POWDER, Bottles, 2s,, 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 12s, 6d., and 21s, 
PANCREATINE WINE, Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s, 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION decidedly assists digestion and nourishes the Body. In cases of 


Debility, Wasting, &c., from any cause it is most valuable. Patients take it readily when they cannot take Cod 
Liver Oil.’ See Reports of Medical Men with each Bottle. Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. . 


PANCREATIZED DIGESTIVE COD LIVER OIL, Bottles, 3s, and 6s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists. Note.—*SAVORY & MOORE’ on the labels. 


-KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 


HE VAST INCREASE in the demand for these COUGH LOZENGES, and 

the numerous Testimonials constantly received, fully justify the Proprietor in asserting they are the 

best and safest yet offered to the Public for the cure of the following complaints ;—ASTHMA, WINTER 
CouGH, HOARSENESS, SHORTNESS OF BREATH, and other PULMONARY MALADIES, 

They have deservedly obtained the high patronage of their Majesties the King of Prussia and the King 


of Hanover ; very many also of the Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public generally, use them, under the 
recommendation of some of the most eminent of the Faculty. 




















Testimonial from Colonel Hewett, J.P. and D.L, 
“ Glamorgan, May, 1866. 
“ Dear Srr,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in afew days, My servants, 


also, by taking your Lozenges, were svon cured. I feel it a duty to the public to offer my testimony to their efficacy, 
which you are at liberty to publish. 


“ Yours truly, 
“To Mr. ‘Thomas Keating.” 


“W. HEWETT. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St, Paul's Churchyard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists. 


W, F. THOMAS & CO’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 
GEWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES, £3 15s. 
GEWING MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 
GEWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. Improved Machines for Flowering. 
GEWING MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR MAKERS. 
GEWING MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE MAKERS. 
WAX THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 


BUTTON HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND LINEN, 
*,* ALL LOCK STITCH, work alike on both sides, 
T VO-THREAD MACHINFS, on Table Complete, 50s,—Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 





W. F. THOMAS & Co., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, Cheapside ; Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London; and 54, Union Passage, Birmingham. Agents Wanted. 








COMPENSATION 


AT THE RATE OF 


SIX POUNDS 


PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 


AND 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 


MAY BE INSURED AT 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Ramway PassENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 & 1864. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, See. 











|TABLE DELICACIES, 


Of the Highest Quality, 





Manufactured by 


| 
CROSSE*BLACKWELL 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


Wholesale at :he Manufactory, 








2» SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 














LEA & : PERRINS’ 





THE ONLY 


4, {£“G00D SAUCE,” ee ae "| 
| CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE || [i a 


AND CURRY PASTE. E 
wer retail in all parts of a World, and Fi 





4! 912 and by all dealers in Sauces, 








3 4 3 PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS soveummnene 1867. Sj 








WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Pronounced if Be careful 


by Connoisseurs fs: = to ask for 
‘ . 


*,* See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and i 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, | 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. ; 


LEA & PERRINS, 


WORCESTER. 


tac rere ance eee Wisscscsumnshetd 
































LONDON’ ©RINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS 
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